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At the recent Congress of Philosophy at Harvard I was 
considerably surprised to hear what very modest and apolo- 
getic estimates were put on American achievements in philo- 
sophy by some of the spokesmen of America in welcoming the 
representatives of foreign countries. I could not but think 
this modesty a sacrifice of truth to politeness, when I reflected 
first on the paucity of the really important discoveries which 
form the bright spots in the history of philosophy and, second- 
ly, on the very great importance of one achievement which in- 
disputably stands to the credit of America. I mean, of course, 
the development of Pragmatism, and as I was myself involved 
in it, and can testify to some aspects of it which are not gen- 
erally known, and am moreover unfortunately growing old, I 
wish to avail myself of this opportunity in order to give rea- 
sons, before it is too late, for my conviction that the origina- 
tion of Pragmatism was one of the major events in the history 
of thought, and to put on record certain incidents connected 
with the origination of Pragmatism which came within my 
personal knowledge. 

But before I do so, let me first justify my remark about the 
rarity of really important novelties in the history of thought. 
They cannot indeed be enumerated on the fingers of one hand, 
but one does not need to be four-armed, like an Indian God, 
in order to accommodate all the conceptions which can be 
accounted first-class discoveries. 

I find I cannot recognize more than nine of such discoveries. 


1Presented at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy held at Harvard 
University Sept. 13-19, 1926, and printed by its permission. 
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Of these I should credit the first, the Absolute or One of 
Monism, to the Hindus, although a case may perhaps be made 
out for Parmenides for an equal share in this discovery. Still 
it was in India that the ethical and logical implications of this 
monistic line of thought were worked out in their completest 
and most consistent form. The next two, Pure Spirit and 
Universals must both be set down to Plato. Aristotle, another 
Greek, is the undisputed father of Formal Logic. In Western 
thought, at any rate, Descartes, a Frenchman, is the first 
philosopher to discover the Se/f; though it had long been 
familiar to language and long been exploited in the East, and 
with true philosophic modesty even been identified with the 
Absolute. The honor of discovering the Critical problem, 
and the claim that the epistemological question takes prece- 
dence over the ontological, must I think be divided between 
England and Germany, between Locke and Kant, though 
neither of them succeeded in constructing a consistently critical 
philosophy, though not even their followers could swallow 
either system as it stood, and though, in some aspects, both 
seem to have been anticipated by the Sophists and Sceptics of 
antiquity. On the other hand a definite recognition of the 
Problem of Value seems to be first traceable in Germany. Its 
origin is obscure, but it is clearly post-Kantian and _ post- 
Hegelian; and as its significance is still largely unexplored, it 


may be said to be still at the beginning of its philosophic 
career. 


Of Darwinism the effective birth-place is England, as that 
of Pragmatism is America: but in both these cases it was 
found, after the new doctrine had won its way to recognition, 
that anticipations of it, often of a very definite kind, could be 
traced all the way back to the Greeks. So far, the earliest 
Darwinian on record is Anaximander, and the earliest prag- 
matist, Protagoras: but they were both so far ahead of their 
times that their words fell upon deaf ears. This is due to a 
persistent feature in human psychology. The first hundred 
times or so that a new idea is ventilated, it is simply disre- 
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garded, and treated as though it had never been; the one 
hundred and first time. when some forceful genius gets the 
world by the long ears and makes it listen, the learned can 
always show that it was anticipated long ago. So they are 
satisfactorily confirmed in their conviction that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun! Nevertheless Pragmatism was as new 
as anything could be in the fog-laden atmosphere of philo- 
sophy. 


Under these circumstances the best proof of an idea’s nov- 
elty is to be found in the completeness and grotesqueness of 
the way in which it is misunderstood; and certainly, judged by 
this test, the novelty of Pragmatism ranks amazingly high. 
Its putative parent, Peirce, was so shocked by the fame of the 
doctrine fathered upon him, and so dismayed by the Herculean 
exploits which it accomplished even in its cradle, that he was 
actually driven to disown his paternity, and to take refuge in a 
‘‘pragmaticism’”’ which, he said, was ugly enough to be left 
severely alone. He has thereby provided philosophy with a 
superb example of the folly of a gran rifiuto, though he has 
not yet found a Dante to damn him for it. Its real progenitor, 
James, could hardly restrain his nearest and dearest pupils 
from participating in the congenial labor of misrepresenting 
what they had never understood. 


The whole of Continental Europe, with a perhaps pardon- 
able ignorance of English idiom, cried out that the demand 
that truth must “work” and “pay” was just a piece of the 
banausic sordidness and vile commercialism of the American 
mind, endeavoring to degrade the highest and most sacred 
spiritual values to mere matters of dollars and cents. Even 
the champions of the Hegelian Absolute found it an intoler- 
able strain upon its (theoretically infinite) elasticity to swal- 
low the new doctrine and to absorb, transcend, transmute and 
transmogrify it in its all-engulfing maw. I myself can well 
remember what an uproar was aroused at the Heidelberg 
Congress of Philosophy in 1908 by my innocent remark that 
Pragmatism was a philosophic movement which had origi- 
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nated in America. The Germans took it as an intolerable 
piece of impertinence for a philosophic movement to originate 
in America, and it was no use pleading that this happened to 
be sheer historical fact. 


Amid this hubbub no one noticed that the very doctrines 
which all were furiously denouncing had long been before 
them, and indeed had excited general and unstinted admira- 
tion under another name. So long as William James enun- 
ciated his views under the label of ‘‘psychology,” what he said 
was accepted and applauded; but when he called the same 
views “philosophy,” he was decried as a subverter of the pil- 
lars of the Temple of Truth. For a detailed proof of the 
correctness of this comment I may refer to an excellent little 
book which deserves to be better known in America, The 
Philosophy of William James, by H. V. Knox.’ It is largely 
a string of quotations, and expounds James’s Pragmatism al- 
most wholly in his own words; and the best of the joke is that 
he has selected his most significant quotations from the Prin- 
ciples of Psychology! 


Now that was in 1914, and by that time some of us had 
“caught on.” I myself cannot claim to have been much less 
obtuse than the general mass of philosophers. John Dewey 
alone had had the perspicacity to detect the philosophy that 
was contained in James’s psychology and to derive his “instru- 
mentalism” independently from that fountain head. I myself 
had been delighted with James’s Will to Believe, and had ex- 
pressed myself pretty freely in a review which appeared in 
Mind for October, 1897. This may have done something to 
attract the attention of English philosophers to William 
James, who was at that time practically unknown, at least in 
Oxford. Still I could not then claim any status as a disciple 
of James. I had only met him about twice; though five minutes 
after meeting him the first time I found myself talking to him 
as if I had known him all my life. It ought to be impressed 
on all American students of philosophy, from their Freshman 


‘London, Archibald Constable, 1914. 
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year on, what a very great man James was. I have only met 
two men I should call really great, and Arthur Balfour is the 
other. Still, when the California Lecture on Philosophical 
Conceptions and Practical Results baptized Pragmatism and 
flung it into the stream of philosophic controversy, I could in 
no wise set up as an authority on the meaning and the mind of 
James. I knew that he was a man after my own heart, but 
there were others far better qualified than I to pronounce upon 
his views. 


Dickinson Miller was one of these, a friend and a favorite 
pupil of James. He was also a friend of mine, and at that 
time I knew him better than I knew James. In January, 1899, 
he wrote a subtle and impressive article in the International 
Journal of Ethics, called The Will to Believe and the Duty to 
Doubt, criticizing the doctrine of the will to believe, and not 
long afterwards sent it-to me with a request that as an ad- 
mirer of James’s I should write a reply to it. He had, it 
seems, asked James to reply, but the latter had refused. 


I read the article and wrote to Miller that I was aware 
that he knew James much better than I did but that I could 
not but think that he had seriously mistaken James’s meaning, 
giving my reasons. Miller sent my letter to James, and asked 
him to decide between us. To my great delight, James decided 
in my favor. Then for the first time did I realize the enor- 
mous capacity of the philosophic mind for misconstruing 
James. It would otherwise never have entered my own mind 
that the particular misconception Miller had fallen into was 
even possible. The point at issue between us was one which still 
plays a part in the attacks on Pragmatism, and for which there 
has never seemed to me to be the slightest justification. It 
concerned the question whether a pragmatist was entitled by 
his theory to believe whatever he liked, or in other words 
whether Pragmatism failed to distinguish between a truth and 
a truth-claim. I pointed out to Miller that he had failed to 
allow for the empirical side of James’s doctrine of the verifica- 
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tion or refutation of a belief by experience of its working.’ 


This still seems to be one of the major difficulties its critics 
have with Pragmatism. For apriorism is not so much a doc- 
trine, or even a faith, as a habit or aberration of mind. 
Whether or not there are a priori truths there are certainly a 
priori prejudices. And these are so impenetrable that they 
cannot even conceive the idea that experience of its working 
may be regarded as relevant to the truth of an idea. And so 
they are quite impervious to the neatness and beauty of the 
suggestion that the secular dispute between apriorism and 
empiricism might be terminated by an equitable compromise, 
which found a use for both of them, admitting that there were 
a priori truth claims galore, and in fact that nearly every one 
was chock full of them, but not that they were on this account 
self-proving and self-evident truths, and able to dispense with 
testing by their working in experience. 


As I reflected on the situation, this voluntaristic compromise, 
which alone seems to assign a meaning and a function both to 
our anticipations of experience and to their corroboration and 
confirmation by experience, and which moreover could bestow 
logical respectability on the all-pervasive activities of our will 
to believe, seemed to be exactly what was required. Accord- 
ingly when I had occasion to write a contribution to the 
volume of Essays subsequently known as Personal Idealism, 
I chose this as my subject, and entitled it Axioms as Postulates. 


I conceived my task as that of tracing throughout the estab- 
lished structures of the intellectual world the manifold opera- 
tions of that volitional activity whose existence and potency 
James had revealed, under the name of the will to believe, in a 
single case. And I was hopeful that by so universalizing it I 
could render its recognition easier and more palatable. For I 
had been taught as a youth that this was precisely the way in 
which Kant had overcome and confuted the scepticism of 
Hume. Hume had shown, unanswerably, that causality was 


*Miller does actually quote one of the many passages in James which insist 
on this, but shows that he has not perceived its significance, 
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not an objective fact of observation but a subjective infusion 
into the series of events. He had inferred that it was an ille- 
gitimate addition which vitiated our knowledge. But Kant 
had turned the edge of Hume’s contention by accepting its 
premises and drawing a different conclusion. Subjective addi- 
tions to our data were not limited to the case of causality. 
They were to be found in every corner of the field of knowl- 
edge. Indeed it was impossible to cultivate this field, without 
the use of the elaborate machinery, which Kant proceeded to 
describe with so much detail and obscurity that thousands of 
philosophy professors have lived on the Critique of Pure 
Reason ever since. This Kantian machinery of Categories, 
and so forth, was in a sense subjective: but it generated the 
only sort of objectivity which it was possible to recognize or 
needful to know. So the lethal weapon with which Hume 
had hoped to strike a deathblow at knowledge, not only be- 
came innocuous in Kant’s hands, but actually essential to the 
only objectivity that existed or had meaning. 


So why should one not, thought I, repeat this Kantian feat. 
and turn the will to believe, which intellectualistic system- 
builders had so long rejected, into the keystone of our edifice? 
It seemed conceivable that even Kantians might welcome such 
an enterprise. For, after all, Kant had not left his system so 
logically complete, so perfectly symmetrical and harmonious, 
as he had tried to make it. Even the most faithful Kantians 
could not but perceive that the system was traversed by a 
glaring inconguity. There was no logical connection between 
Kant’s treatment of the Pure and of the Practical Reason. 
The latter, though psychologically rooted in Kant’s idiosyn- 
crasy, had very much the air of an afterthought, attached to 
the former by a transparent artifice. But, if it were taken 
seriously as a logical principle, it clearly embodied a thought 
which transcended intellectualism altogether, and could be 
made to yield quite a novel account of the mental activity 
which gave form and meaning to the data derived from ex- 
perience. The process of postulation, which Kant had ad- 
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mitted in only a niggardly and reluctant way for the special 
purpose of getting himself out of a difficulty, could be con- 
strued more widely and generously. It could be given logical 
status, and shown to enter into the operation of all our cogni- 
tive functions. It could be universalized like the will to be- 
lieve, and identified with it, or traced to a common root with 
it in our volitional nature. It would then be capable of gene- 
rating the whole of the mind’s a priori furniture and of ac- 
counting functionally for the whole structural a priori. The 
result would be a completely and consistently voluntaristic 
theory of knowledge such as had never yet been formulated. 


So I set to work to show how all our axioms might be con- 
ceived as postulates which had suggested themselves as desir- 
able if true, and had succeeded and survived, for transparent 
reasons, and could all be traced to the various activities of our 
will to believe. This is the genesis and history of my essay on 
Axioms as Postulates. 


Of course I ought to have expected that the results would 
be disappointing. They always are. But they ought not to 
have been so disappointing, if the Kantians had been more 
seriously concerned with the truth of Kant and the coherence 
of his system. They seemed to be content with tracing its 
history and tabulating the dates on which its various sections 
might be presumed to have been written, in short with leading 
the easy, merely parasitic, life of the industrious commenta- 
tor. For the analogy which seemed so clear to me, between 
Kant’s relation to Hume and my relation to Kant and to 
James, they had no eyes at all. And the historians of philo- 
sophy, those most stalwart devotees of the copy-theory of 
truth, continue to represent the epistemological alternatives 
as two, the rationalist and the empirical, both equally intel- 
lectualistic, and equally inadequate. The possibility of a 
synthesis, which would transcend this antithesis by taking both 
“reason” and “experience” in a voluntaristic way, continues to 
be ignored. No doubt it is felt that to recognize it would be 
too disturbing to traditional classifications, and would upset 
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too many familiar “‘categories.’’ But is it not one of the sad- 
dest tragedies of philosophy that it should be so much easier 
for a rich man’s automobile to pass the portals of the Heav- 
enly Jerusalem than for anything new to get into the histories 
of philosophy and for anything old that has once got into 
them to drop out? 


But to continue my reminiscences: after having been re- 
buffed in my well-meant attempt to mediate in the epistemo- 
logical wrangle between “rationalism” and “empiricism,” I 
turned my attention to the excogitation of a suitable name for 
our new manner of philosophizing. For it had very soon been 
borne in upon me that “pragmatism” was a thoroughly bad 
name, and almost sufficient to damn any dog that bore it. Not 
only did it not explain itself, but it did not even, at a first 
hearing, suggest any hint of the direction in which its meaning 
was to be sought. All that it could suggest was indeed defi- 
nitely misleading. Etymologically, it was derived from 
Pragmata, but its etymology told one nothing about what 
it thought about “things.” To those ignorant of Greek, it 
conveyed a connection with “practice” which was a dangerous 
half-truth; to those familiar with obsolescent English it was 
associated with “‘knavery;’’ to Germans it seemed to tamper 
wantonly with the well-established meaning of an existing 
term. Worst of all, it took about half an hour to explain its 
meaning properly, and how rarely did one have that half-hour 
granted one! 


So considering all these things, I determined to adopt the 
term “humanism,” which seemed significant and apt, and was 
not encumbered with old senses likely to interfere and to be 
confused with its philosophic use. It had moreover already 
been employed in senses very cognate to that which I wanted; 
sporadically indeed, but by good authorities. ‘Thus Pringle- 
Pattison had used it in his Man’s Place in The Cosmos* and 
Dickinson Miller had actually applied it to James’s philo- 
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sophic attitude in the very article that had provoked my 
intervention.° 


Accordingly I proposed to James that he should change the 
name to Humanism. But he refused, on the ground that the 
name Pragmatism had already been taken up and had estab- 
lished itself. Of course it had been taken up with joy by the 
adversaries of the new way of thinking; for they had realized 
with terror how dangerously popular its appeal might easily 
become, and perceived with delight what a handicap an ob- 
scure technical name like ‘pragmatism’? would be. Their 
really crushing criticism which they never uttered in public but 
used to whisper confidentially into the ears of the elect, was 
that Pragmatism was “‘vulgar;’’ how fortunate then that these 
heretical vulgarians had been foolish enough to choose to 
fight under so deterrent a banner! 


It was a misfortune also that John Dewey and his vigorous 
Chicago School had no more attractive name to offer. They 
did yeoman service to the cause, and almost forced the aca- 
demic world to treat it with the respect which is always ac- 
corded to systematic technicality. For the academic pedant 
always thinks in his heart, and occasionally all but says, ‘“What 
I can understand, I despise.”” Now he frequently found Dewey 
hard to understand, and respected him accordingly; whereas 
James was such easy reading that the typical professional 
never attended properly to what he said, and invariably mis- 
understood him. Also Dewey’s instrumentalism never in- 
spired fear; even apart from its cumbrous name, it never 
threatened to become unduly popular. Though not so bad as 
“pragmatism,” “instrumentalism’ was a bad name too. It 
was too long, and ill equipped with cognate adjectives and 
verbs, and on the whole it is not surprising that it did not 
supplant “pragmatism” in philosophic use. 


James, I think, realized, when it was too late, what a bad 
name “pragmatism” was. At any rate, so I was assured by 
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Mrs. James in a precious letter which she wrote me, not long 
before her death, in response to my Quarterly Review article 
about her husband’s Letters. This is how Mrs. James put it. 
On August 16, 1921, she wrote: 


“I have read three times over your beautiful review of 
the Letters, and cannot tell you how it touches me. You 
are so much nearer to William than anyone else, and you 
speak for him as he could not for himself . . . You are 
right in what you say of confessing to obligations which 
he never owed. It used to puzzle me in so strictly truth- 
ful a nature. Even Charles Peirce said to me ‘I never 
thought, much less taught, the views William says I did. 
I have very different opinions.’ For years poor C. S. P. 
had appealed to William for help until at last he ac- 
quired the habit of tugging that poor derelict through 
troubled waters. In one of the last quinquennial cata- 
logues, Peirce changed his middle name from Saunders to 
Santiago. It was long before I understood that it was a 
way of calling himself St. James, but there it stands 
Charles Santiago Peirce. When William was a student 
in the chemical laboratory, and absorbed in philosophy, 
he found Charles Peirce a stimulating acquaintance; so 
when years after William sought to give a name to the 
faith he had long held, he glanced backward and said to 
himself, ‘I must have owed Pragmatism to Peirce.’ I pro- 
tested and begged him not to handicap a cherished belief 
with so wanton a name. He was sorry afterwards, and 
preferred Humanism.” 


I shall never forget a confidential little lunch in my rooms 
at Oxford, to which I invited my friend, H. V. Knox, to meet 
James in order that we might both ask him what precisely he 
had owed to Bergson. He told us. When he had done, we 
both cried out, spontaneously and simultaneously, “But these 
are the very things which we have learnt from you!” He then 
admitted that it was possible that through the Données Immeé- 
diates de la Conscience had come out a year before the Prin- 
ciples of Psychology Bergson might have read his earlier 
articles in Mind and have assimilated their ideas, and then 
have developed them in an original way which James there- 
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upon found surprising and stimulating. I am afraid, there- 
fore, that even though he did recognize that the name “prag- 
matism” was a mistake, his chivalrous willingness to give his 
enemies any verbal advantage they chose to claim, would al- 
ways have kept him loyal to his mistaken choice ! 


Personally I found it quite easy to adapt myself to the situa- 
tion. I could accept “pragmatism” as a generic term, of which 
‘Cnstrumentalism” and “humanism” could be species, as could 
an indefinite number of other views, more or less completely 
pragmatic, such as those of Poincaré, Mach and Ostwald, or 
more extreme, like those of Nietzsche and Vaihinger. For it 
was evident that, theoretically at least, there might be as many 
pragmatisms as there were pragmatists, and that Professor 
A. O. Lovejoy had grossly understated their numbers in limit- 
ing them to thirteen! For it was an essential feature of 
“pragmatism” to be recalcitrant to the scientific fiction which 
depersonalizes truth. If every “truth” originates with an 
individual thinker facing an actual problem and choosing the 
best solution that presents itself to his mind, and framing the 
best judgment for containing it that he can conceive, and suc- 
ceeding in winning the assent of others to the goodness of his 
judgment, it surely follows that its depersonalization is a fic- 
tion. It is obviously convenient and works pragmatically over 
a large field of investigation and no one would dream of deny- 
ing its uses: still its legitimacy may be challenged at any point 
in any inquiry, should occasion to do so arise by our agreeing 
to approve each other’s judgments and to sink our differences. 


Nor can I see why this result should be decried as sceptical. 
It need not form a bar to understanding, any more than the 
fact that in using a common language we all have our per- 
sonal, social and national peculiarities of voice, inflexion and 
pronunciation. It does not preclude agreement, but rather 
favors it. For it substitutes agreement for coercion, value for 
necessity, as the hall-mark of truth. And it brings out a social 
side to all truth-seeking, which should be a comfort to the 
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“lone beast dwelling in his individual burrow,” which James 
declared the philosopher to be, with so much painful truth. 


This humanist truth, moreover, is not only social, but also 
democratic. By admitting that every center of experience 
should be heard from, because it may yield a contribution to 
the common store, it grants universal suffrage in the realm of 
thought, though it does not imply equality of value. For our 
individual guesses at reality and truth are inexorably judged 
by the value of their results. Every one has an inalienable 
right to his own opinion, to his personal reaction upon his 
world—until he can get a better. For the right to his opinion 
is the correlative of his duty to improve it. James was well 
aware of this, and was a true democrat who loved to appeal 
to the people, even in the most highly oligarchic preserves and 
the remotest recesses of philosophy. He summed up his posi- 
tion in the words of his immortal carpenter: ‘‘There is very 
little difference between one man and another: but what little 
there is is very important.” 


Moreover, in his democratic spirit he entirely agrees with 
his far-off ancestor, Protagoras, who also proclaimed the uni- 
Versal right of every man to find his own truth, and was 
martyred for making man the measure of all things by the 
Athenian oligarchs, twelve years before the vindictive demo- 
crats in their turn forced Socrates, the anti-democratic philo- 
sopher of authority, to quaff the hemlock-bowl! It is perhaps 
fortunate for some of us that the connection between philo- 
sophy and politics is no longer so direct! Philosophy has be- 
come less dangerous since those times; but it is now in danger 
of being merely dull. If, however, American philosophy, if 
philosophy anywhere, will only follow the lead of William 
James, it will not only escape this danger, but may again re- 
sume its ancient hegemony over the human strivings to attain 
to fuller and nobler forms of human life! 


REAL VERSUS ABSTRACT EVOLUTION 


EpwINn A. BuURTT 
University of Chicago 

Whether we shall make earnest with our increasingly unani- 
mous professions of empiricism is the fundamental question 
of modern philosophy. So far have we failed to do so that 
a good case could be made for the contention that philoso- 
phers have not yet clearly seen just what an empirical method 
really involves. It is my purpose to develop briefly a single, 
though very decisive, instance of this lack. 

In the main, our conception of empiricism as method is 
confined to its insistence that whatever appears is to be ac- 
cepted without discount from bias or prejudice, and with a 
recognition that the categories in which we first pigeon-hole 
it may be found on further acquaintance inadequate. This is 
a vitally important gain for thought, but it does not exhaust 
the implications of empiricism. Equally important is it to 
insist that whatever is found is to be accepted without dis- 
count as it is found, that is, that we shall respect not only the 
content of what appears but also the manner and order in 
which it appears. To violate the way in which the world is 
found is surely as unempirical as to violate the content re- 
vealed in the finding. In fact, when we reach the metaphysical 
issues involved, content and order cannot be abstracted from 
each other. ‘This principle is exceedingly simple, but its con- 
sequences are far-reaching. 

The main errors of past and current metaphysical systems 
and the startling conflicts of opinion which they show, are 
probably more due to a failure to maintain empirical faithful- 
ness in this sense than to any other cause. It is almost impos- 
sible for one with the training and interest of a philosopher 
to be sincerely disloyal to the actual content of what is found, 
but all intellectual history shows how very easy it is to be dis- 
loyal to the way in which it is found. Yet the consequences 


*Read at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy and printed by its 
permission. 
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of such disloyalty are the same as neglect of empirical method 
always tends to produce, that is, a set of contrasting and quite 
irreconcilable convictions—contrasting, because in the absence 
of respect for the empirical order of appearance, whatever 
order personal interest dictates will be substituted for it: 
irreconcilable, because only by an appeal to the empirical order 
can any such disparate convictions be either verified or refuted. 


Examine the feud reverberating throughout the history of 
metaphysics between idealism and naturalism in the light of 
this remark. The idealist, liking as he does to revel in con- 
templation of the largest meanings with which he has been 
able to unify his experience, insists on viewing everything that 
happens in its relation to these inclusive meanings; in God as 
the ens perfectissimum he sees the entire panorama of exist- 
ence encompassed and articulated according to patterns of 
beauty and reason. His preference, in short, leads him to sub- 
stitute for the empirical order an order of logical unfolding or 
purposive creation. Were he to take respectful note of the em- 
pirical order in which the world has really appeared, he would 
be forced to recognize two facts that would radically modify 
his genteel and enticing scheme. One is the fact that there 
are many people who fail to grasp these harmonious meanings, 
for whose pilgrimage therefore the city of eternal peace pro- 
vides no actual goal. The other is that in his own experience 
these meanings did not mark a beginning but a culmination; 
they were that toward which the world as he found it was 
moving, not that out of which it initially arose. The earlier 
stages, in his case, as with the rest of us, were marked by 
doubt, contradiction, perplexity unresolved, evil unconquered. 
Get him thus to respect the empirical order, and vast strides 
can at once be made toward a common metaphysical inter- 
pretation. But otherwise no one can refute his system, and 
only those of similar proclivities can verify it. 


Idealism reigned in ancient and mediaeval philosophy, but 
the modern world has on the whole been moved by a different 
interest. Contemplative and reverent absorption in a unify- 
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ing perfection has receded in favor of the practical ambition 
to master events. This interest has issued in naturalism, which 
asserts an order in many respects diametrically opposed to 
that of idealism, and equally remote from the one which em- 
pirical considerations would suggest. Instead of viewing 
things in relation to an enveloping and harmonizing Whole, 
naturalism views them in relation to the smaller units out of 
which they can be regarded as formed; it substitutes for the 
empirical order an order of genesis or (to assert the same 
thing somewhat more fully) an order expressing the combina- 
tion of simple elements in the production of the complex 
grosser bodies of experience. This preference culminates meta- 
physically in a comprehensive theory of cosmic development, 
an evolutionary naturalism, which pictures the course of his- 
tory as the gradual emergence of the world as we now see 
it out of the simplest inorganic elements which can be con- 
ceived to have existed in abstraction, according to laws inher- 
ent in the latter and under the restraint of environing condi- 
tions. The conception is obviously an extension, to the uni- 
verse as a whole, of the order of relations which is uppermost 
whenever control over the production of effects is the domi- 
nant purpose. It need hardly be remarked that the phrase 
‘emergent evolution,” with which the Congress was especially 
occupied at an earlier session, is but a name for this cosmic 
naturalism, with emphasis on the relation between the com- 


plex later product and the simpler earlier elements out of 
which it arose. 


Nothing illustrates so well the increasing grip of naturalism 
(in the unnatural sense in which the term is now used) on our 
thinking than the way in which philosophers of all schools vie 
with each other in their haste to accept the general hypothesis 
of emergent evolution and their eagerness to make contribu- 
tions to its detailed development. Pragmatists and even ideal- 
ists are joining the band-wagon along with their realist foes. 
Indeed, when we add the fact that those who try to stem the 
current do so on quite antiquated grounds, it seems as though 
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no hope would be left in our day for the establishment of 
metaphysics on an empirical and verifiable foundation. To be 
sure, some doctrine of emergence is inevitable, because there 
are facts which are not inappropriately described by such a 
term. But it must be frankly faced that the form in which 
the doctrine is currently conceived is essentially unverifiable 
and self-contradictory. The complete arbitrariness of nat- 
uralism when considered in the light of an empirical standard, 
and the impossibility of either refuting or verifying the order 
in which it throws events, appear very quickly when the notion 
of emergent evolution is critically examined. 


The self-contradictory aspect of the doctrine appears in 
the fact that when we say a higher level of existence emerges 
out of a lower, we imply on the one hand that we are trying 
to explain the higher in terms of the lower, and on the other 
that such an explanation is impossible. Explanation of the 
simple in terms of the complex is always easy—we need merely 
tell what is left out in the process of abstraction—but it is 
admitted on all hands that the unique quality characterizing 
a complex level cannot at all be predicted from the simpler 
level out of which it emerges. Consequently the notion of 
emergence in this form is at best useless; it means the attempt 
to establish an explanatory relation where we frankly confess 
that none is to be found. If more needs to be said to secure 
this point, just glance at the form which the emergent doc- 
trine has taken in its most prominent champions. We are told 
that all arises out of a matrix or primary level which is called 
space-time, or a whirl of electrons, and while we are wonder- 
ing how these things of their own power can produce anything 
resembling the observable world, we discover that our meta- 
physician has kept a hidden solvent of all puzzles up his sleeve. 
We learn that he means by space-time or electrons not what 
the physicist means by these things, but magic entities equipped 
from the start, like the scholastic occult causes, with the highly 
complex ability to do precisely what we need to have them do. 
Space-time, for example, is not merely the space and time of 
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mechanics, but is endowed with a nisus toward all the higher 
levels, even deity itself. Can such manipulation of language 
free us from the charge of self-contradiction? Is it not a 
camouflaged way of saying, both that we can and that we 
cannot conceive the emergence of higher levels out of lower? 
The source of this confusion is of course our failure to notice 
that we are extending a method of explanation which only has 
meaning where practical control is possible to a situation 
where such control is admittedly out of the question. ‘The 
only satisfaction such manipulations yield is the satisfaction of 
extending to apparent universality a mode of explanation to 
which our prejudice naturally inclines us. 


The unverifiable aspect of the doctrine of emergence lies 
in the fact that it seeks to account for the genesis of experi- 
ence itself, whereas the only way in which any theory can be 
tested is by appeal within experience. The main reason for 
this mistake is that, because it seems quite possible to observe 
the genesis of any particular individual’s experience, we easily 
pass to the assumption that the genesis of experience at large 
can be described in the same terms. It is, however, essential 
to note that any theory which pretends to explain experience 
is shown by that very fact to be unempirical. It cannot be re- 
futed because the only facts which might refute it are facts of 
experience; it can only be verified, as in the case of idealism, 
by those subject to the same psychological perculiarities. Thus 
idealism and emergent naturalism are logically in exactly the 
same boat. Respecting, in the main, the content of the world 
as found, they yet substitute another order for the order in 
which it is found. The ultimate picture of the world in each 
case is hence empirically unverifiable, being organized accord- 
ing to interest and preference instead of fact. If this is to 
continue, one might as well just pick according to his taste, 
and let the merry war of the metaphysicians rage on. 


Suppose, however, we retire a moment from this hopeless 
fray and consider seriously what conception of evolution and 
of emergence we might develop if we adhered to the empirical 
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order of appearance, insisting on the same scrupulous faithful- 
ness to the world of fact as it is found that we now insist 
upon to the content that is found. Time will permit me only 
to suggest and illustrate two points. 


The most decisive clash that would appear between such 
an approach and the current naturalism would lie in the fact 
that empirically the past always emerges out of the present 
rather than the present out of the past. It can be laid down 
as a general principle that the world as empirically revealed 
always begins in the present, and remains within it while ex- 
panding into the past and the future. This may sound star- 
tlingly paradoxical;—the opposing view would, however, be 
much more startling if it were not so fully ingrained in our 
thought-habits that we never dream of questioning it. For 
any world-process empirically revealed and verifiable to begin 
in the remote past would be just as absurd as for it to begin 
in the remote future; it would have to be on its way long 
before or after it is empirically there. Appeal to fact on such 
a matter may be unconventional and embarrassing, yet I beg 
of you to consider whether the world as actually revealed to 
any of you began in a remote past with time-space or electrons, 
or whether these things did not emerge after the world had 
gone through many adventures and taken many shapes. Should 
anyone come forward and honestly affirm that his experienced 
world did begin with such metaphysical abstractions I should 
either secure his admittance to an asylum or surrender my 
whole case. But so confident am I that no experience is of 
this sort, that I am willing to affirm that real evolution, that 
is, evolution as empirically discovered, is not a movement from 
past through present to future—such a process is itself an 
emergent abstraction from the course of real evolution—it 
is evolution from the present into both the past and the future. 
The present is always the empirically given, not the remote 
past as hypothesized by the cosmic atomist, nor the remote 
future as envisioned by the religious seer. Such things are 
reached from the present. The world always takes shape 
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from the present outward. It expands into the past as knowl- 
edge of the past is needed to satisfy present desires; it expands 
into the future as grasp of recurrent regularities permits an- 
ticipation, prediction, and intelligent purpose. But it remains 
within the present all the while, in fact it only generates a 
vastly larger present. 


If we are to carry through such an approach it is obviously 
necessary to draw a clear distinction between real evolution 
and abstract evolution, between real time and the time of 
science. The latter category, abstractest of all dynamic ab- 
tractions, does not characterize the world at the beginning, 
it only emerges when the expanding process of real time has 
gone far enough for the meaning of a successive continuity 
to be clearly seized and the habit acquired of fitting events 
into it. Real evolution is thus not a temporal process if we 
mean thereby the time of physics; it is a more inclusive move- 
ment in which physical time will appear as interest in antici- 
pation and control takes definite form. 


The appearance of abstract time in the process is, to be sure, 
a most momentous occurrence. For when it really comes it 
comes all at once, that is, when its meaning is grasped it is 
grasped in its entirety. This signifies that the world, in one of 
its individual perspectives, has expanded to infinity; all pos- 
sible events, past and future, have become co-present in it; and 
any new occurrence, however remote in time, is a concretion 
within, not something in any respect externally added. 


Once one has acquired some familiarity with this approach 
to metaphysics, the current dogmas of naturalism—this school 
being now more popular than idealism as it offers a more se- 
ductive target for criticism—become truly grotesque in their 
arbitrary contradictions. They attempt to reduce real evolu- 
tion to abstract evolution, a process already under way in a 
pre-experiential past; the form in which the world actually 
begins becomes a late product, and (because of the impossi- 
bility of forecasting the complex when only the simple has 
been given) indeed an accidental product, of that remote past. 
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The actual beginning of the world, in fact every datum that 
is most indubitably certain and real, thus appears to be some- 
thing that might never have been, the contingent effect of a 
dubious cause. Is any philosophical point of view more un- 
natural than this? It is, par excellence, the philosophy of the 
old woman in the nursery rhyme, whose petticoats you re- 
member were cut while she slept on the king’s highway. Her 
lost flounces, like the abstract past of the naturalist, seemed 
a more certain point of reference than her present self; at 
their removal her very identity became ambiguous, and she 
hastened to her dog in search of equally external identifica- 
tions. Surely the past is far more accidental than the present. 
The present alone is truly essential, for without it no empiri- 
cally discoverable world could exist at all. The past is nec- 
essary for the present only if you mean the abstract present 
of the time of science. In real time the past only becomes 
essential when it is required for the satisfaction of present 
needs. 


The other most noticeable feature of this approach to meta- 
physics is that it extends radically the doctrine of perspectives 
as offered in Whitehead’s philosophy into a systematic meta- 
physic. What this involves in detail is beyond the scope of a 
brief paper, but the central point is that we mean by the world 
a harmony of perspectives, each of which finds its focus in an 
intelligent organism. Whatever is found empirically to hap- 
pen always involves the compresence of such an organism, and 
(which is still more important metaphysically) the way in 
which it happens is in the last analysis the way in which it 
comes to play the part that it does play in the development of 
the perspectives or centers of experience through which it 
gains its place in the objective order that we call the world. 
The ultimate metaphysical laws—ultimate because including 
all others and included by none—are accordingly the laws by 
which the harmony of all perspectives gains form and order as 
such in the perspectives themselves. 
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Let me concentrate for a moment on an illustration which 
will help bring out the necessity of this radical conception. 


Suppose that I am a graduate student in philosophy, and 
when applying for a fellowship I tell my dean that I was born 
in 1900. What can I properly mean when I say that I was 
born in 1900? It is surely obvious that the perspective of the 
world which we call my experience did not begin to exist in 
1900. What happened then was an event in the experience of 
my parents and their friends, not to become an event in my 
own till I have made enough progress in organizing a coherent 
world to be able to date events and tell when they happen. 
The world as I find it taking shape has had quite a history 
before this stage is reached, as will be confirmed by anyone 
who has observed the growth of a child’s mind. In other 
words, my birth in abstract time does not occur in the real 
evolution of my experience till much else has happened in it. 
What is the implication of this? The most interesting conse- 
quence will appear if we pursue the matter a little farther. By 
the time the process of real evolution has gone far enough in 
me for my birth to occur in it, much that took place before 
my birth has also emerged. I have come to understand and 
use the conception of abstract time, and therefore all parts 
of it have become compresent with my thinking; any date or 
event before 1900 is just as much a distinction within my field 
of experience as my birth or any date after it. I know and 
make use of the happenings of the early Egyptian dynasties 
in terms of my present needs in exactly the same way as I do 
the events of any year since I was born, say 1912. All of them 
are concretions within the whole span of time over which my 
experiences now reaches, through having grasped its meaning. 
They emerge as my perspective expands: in no sense do I em- 
pirically emerge out of them. Does not this clearly reveal 
the necessity of drawing the distinction that is here urged 
between real and abstract time? Is the “I” which is experien- 
tially compresent with events that happened long before Christ 
to be consistently regarded as born in 1900 A.D.? If we are 
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to keep our thinking straight on these matters we must clearly 
distinguish (Fig. 1) A from B. A is the first definite actual- 
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ization of my world-perspective out of potentiality. B is an 
event primarily in the perspectives of my parents, not my own. 
As an event in my own perspective it emerges fairly late, and 
cannot properly be described as the birth of the “‘I’’ which is 
now able to know it. 


“Come now,” you say, “surely you have gone mad with 
these hair-brained speculations. You are either foolishly 
trapped in the egocentric predicament, or are at heart an out- 
right solipsist, making yourself identical with God, and fancy- 
ing that the evolution of your meagre experience is equiva- 
lent to the history of the whole universe. There is an ob- 
jective time-order which includes your private experiences 
as well as those of your parents and all other people; once 
you have grasped the notion of this order there is no longer 
any excuse for confusing the succession of your personal dis- 
coveries with the order in which, as we find, all events in the 
real and common world take place. What will the geologist 
think of such aberrations? Will he lend a hospitable ear to 
the notion that the vast transformation of the pre-human ages 
really happened after those of his own childhood? Beware 
lest these wild fancies bring philosophy into further disrepute 
with sober men of science! The time is surely come for you 
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to pronounce this all a joke, and join in the laugh at its para- 
doxes.”’ 


But I must affirm again and finally, the contrary opinion 
now seems to me much more humorous. Let me briefly reply 
to these objections. 


(1) As regards the criticism of empirical method, that we 
must not confuse the order of discovery with the order of real- 
ity, I maintain earnestly that the order of discovery is the 
order of reality, if we mean by reality something that can be 
empirically denoted and verified. This is so because the order 
of discovery includes every other order, as something which 
appears and takes definite shape within it. Moreover, if theo- 
ries as to the order of reality are not to be tested by the order 
of discovery, I see no possible way by which conflicting theo- 
ries can be brought to court and the internecine war of philoso- 
phy ended. 


(2) You insist, however, that every event in the order 
of discovery can be placed without remainder in what natural- 
ism conceives to be the order of reality, and that if this be the 
case there is every reason from science and common life to 
adopt such an order. But the premise is precisely what I deny. 
The fact that what you call the order of reality always does 
take shape as such in the order of discovery, in your experience 
and every other, is a true fact which cannot in honesty be 
omitted. If our own early fumblings have so far become 
dim as to obscure this fact, we need only follow the natural- 
istic scheme of evolution itself back to the beginnings of sci- 
ence. Somewhere we shall reach a thinker who first clearly 
grasped an objective time-order in the course of his own expe- 
rience, and in whose perspective therefore his own birth and 
all that preceded it first became empirical in the sense in which 
they are such for us. Hence to make philosophic coin out of 
the phrase “ego-centric predicament”? does not at all get us 
out of the predicament. We are in it once for all in the 
sense that the only world which we can be interested in and 
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think about is the world that takes form and reality in the 
course of our experience. And impartial philosophers should 
not allow themselves panicky shudders at the bogey of solips- 
ism, though the view here defended does not lead to such an 
extreme. The conception of the world as a system of perspec- 
tives or monads, a metaphysical scheme as hoary as the days 
of Leibniz, should not excite derision. Abstract evolution is 
the objective order that emerges when the living problems of 
the various perspectives have been solved and only the solu- 
tion retained. Real evolution includes it and more—the story 
of how that objective order emerged out of the vagueness, 
uncertainty, and doubt which preceded. 

(3) Finally, appeal to geology can hardly settle a meta- 
physical problem such as is here in question. Only if the ge- 
ologist found his perspective of the world to begin with the 
pre-human ages, would his work have any data to offer that 
is relevant to the present issue. I know of no geologist whose 
world begins with such abstractions. Of course in abstract 
time the ages he studies preceded the days of his own child- 
hood. So much goes without dispute. But our question is of 
real time and its relation to abstract time. On that question 
no science has any contribution to make, except the science of 
genetic psychology. There we shall find profound illumination 
if we care to look. The point here maintained is simply that 
no past event becomes an empirical reality until it has taken 
its place in the order of discovery. For that in the end is what 
empirical reality must mean. 


THE RETURN 
JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


The yellow sun made gold my window sill, 
A silver shower beat on my window pane, 
A bird sang in a white tree on the hill,— 
And blue-eyed April was back again! 


STATIC MINDEDNESS 
THE EDITOR 


It is not the purpose of this paper to dwell upon the illus- 
tration afforded to the common-mind by the static of the 
radio which prevents successful transmission, though the il- 
lustration would be appropriate and interesting. We have in 
mind rather that type of thinking which is so intent on getting 
all its mental eggs into a single basket that it has nowhere left 
room for diversity in the world, or in its creator. This type 
of thinker is a dead-leveller to the plane of mediocrity; and 
contrary to customary opinion he does not exclusively haunt 
the ranks of any one of the many disputing parties in the pres- 
ent realms of science, religion or philosophy. Static minded- 
ness has always the aim of simplicity, but its simplicity is 
gained by hiding important facts in a process of generaliza- 
tion which ends by suppressing all information. Sometimes it 
sets itself forth as the final word in theology, sometimes it 
sets up autocratic claims in philosophy and sometimes it speaks 
with a dogmatic infallibility in science. 


In its historical beginnings static-mindedness began with two 
opposing views in the realm of philosophy and science. Since 
some type of Monism seemed to be demanded in the simplifi- 
cation of explanation, we find static-mindedness in the early 
Greek idealists and in their opponents, the early Greek ma- 
terialists, or naturalists as we would probably call them now. 
The conflict would be of no interest to us today, but for the 
fact that both parties survive in modern thought and both par- 
ties stand with their dogmatism directly in the way of intel- 
lectual progress. 


The first of these parties was that of Greek Eleaticism and 
since they represent the idealistic end of the controversy, any 
attack on them will probably prove popular today. 


It is probably true that Xenophanes never dreamed of the 
possible developments of his doctrine into the nihilism of 
Gorgias. His intention was wholesome and religious. He 
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went probably only to the extent of asserting unity in the 
world-ground. It is reasonably questioned whether he ever 
proceeded to the extreme sometimes ascribed to him, of as- 
serting that in the One or God there is neither generation nor 
corruption; neither change nor origin. The fatal flaw was 
the impersonal character which he attributed to the One. It 
was rather Parmenides who took the further step that in God 
isno change. He declared that Being can only be conceived as 
eternal, immutable, unmovable, continuous, indivisible, infinite, 
and unique. We attain the true view of things when we ab- 
stract from the separation of variableness of the sensible phe- 
nomena in order to maintain the simple, undivided, and un- 
changeable substratum as the only Reality. Since change is 
no part of Being or Reality, it is but appearance or illusion. 
Here we have that subtle point of contact between Parmenides 
and the Indian philosophy which has been the puzzle of the 
historians. With this development two full-fledged definitions 
take their places in the history of thought. Henceforth Being 
is something static, homogeneous, that which remains forever 
like itself; Becoming is a term for the Cosmic process and 
between the two there is a great gulf fixed. We may some 
day be able to grasp the notion that the Cosmic process is the 
reality. The work of Zeno was to show by well selected illus- 
tration the famous paradoxes, the impossibility of plurality, 
of divisibility, of change, and movement. His paradoxes all 
hinge upon the treatment of the doctrine of infinite divisibility. 
The characteristics of infinity are set forth by degree, and then 
great wonder is expressed that they should be as they are. 
His was but the brilliant and appropriate development of the 
Parmedean hypothesis. It remained then only for Gorgias 
to finish the structure by carrying it out to a complete nihilism. 
For him nothing exists because if it existed it would needs be 
eternal, as Parmenides proved, but since it would be eternal 
it would be infinite and an infinite being cannot exist in space 
or time without being limited by them. The non-existence 
of being is thus made perfectly clear to an Eleatic. 
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What is still clearer to the onlooker is that the static result 
of Eleaticism, the denial of change, the impasse which bars it 
forever from a rational explanation of life, is the impasse 
arising out of its own initial definitions of reality. If we begin 
by ruling change out of our definition of being we should not 
‘ show surprise at our inability to explain a world in which 
change is the most certain of experiences. 


Let not the unwary friends of naturalism rejoice with un- 
seemliness however at the bloodless and easy triumph thus 
had over the static-mindedness of extreme idealists; for natu- 
ralism is tarred with the same inevitable stick. Some members 
of the party have taken great pride in tracing their pedigree 
back to the atomism of Democritus, Leucippus and the later 
Lucretius. There is a cold-bloodedness and an indifference 
to the emotional moral and religious elements in life that make 
them prime favorites with modern naturalism. But what 
again is the source of their theory. It is merely static-minded- 
ness as applied to a contrasting theory of reality. If idealistic 
monism can be charged with making thought, diversity, free- 
dom, and intelligence impossible because of the all-inclusive 
character of an Absolute it is equally clear that a not different 
result has been achieved by the static-mindedness of natural- 
ism. Naturalism has locked up its static qualities in the afirm- 
ation that there must be a common cosmic substance of which 
every particle is like every other and that all those differences 
which we name qualities is like every other and that all those 
differences which we name qualities are but quantitative mani- 
festations or redistributions of never varying atoms. 


Having thus raised the issue, let us inquire briefly into the 
philosophic tenets of mechanistic atomism. The mechanistic 
atomist will be alarmed and chagrined at being charged with 
the possession of a philosophy. By a skillful method of ne- 
science he has presumably denatured himself of all philosophy, 
while holding steadfastly to a philosophical basic assumption 
whose nature he refuses to consider. Nevertheless in the in- 
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terest of that honesty which he professes, let us drag this pri- 
mary assumption into the light for inspection. 


In modern philosophy none has stated the principle of natur- 
alism so clearly as Hobbes in his famous declaration: “All that 
exists is matter; all that occurs is motion.’ Some will perhaps 
resent the charge that this statement is the unwritten assump- 
tion of modern naturalism. It would of course be qualified, 
as Empiricism would qualify it, by pointing to the necessity 
of keeping to the facts of experience. We are triumphantly, 
if not sneeringly, reminded that naturalism deals and can deal 
only with facts, while philosophy fit only for the asylum still 
wanders insanely in the wildwood of principles and theories. 
Very well then, what, according to present definitions, is a fact ? 
We do not expect any one to agree with us, but too generally 
scientific thinking has simmered down to the working hypothe- 
sis that a fact is something that can get itself measured by 
scientific apparatus. If it is a fact it can get measured some 
way by the effect it can be made to produce in a scientific instru- 
ment. If it cannot fit itself to omniscient positivism with its 
instruments, it cannot be allowed. Hence we seek the various 
measurements of psychic phenomena and would disclose the 
amount of chemism in a case of love at first sight. The chem- 
ism is looked upon as the scientific fact. All else is illusion. 
Which is only another way of saying: “‘All that exists is mat- 
ter; all that occurs is motion.” 


At times, the writer is not above defending the adherence 
of Science to the Positivistic field which it has chosen, but he 
does not choose to defend it in the naturalistic position of 
omniscience and infallibility which it has been occasionally 
tricked into claiming. All the writer demands is a recognition 
of the partial or fragmentary character of the field of truth 
the scientist is exploring. He refuses to be high-browed out 
of his investigation by specious claims, sneers, or bitter words. 
It is high time for us to inquire whether all facts, or even the 
important facts of the world and life, can be crowded into a 
test-tube or be made to register on a weight-machine. 
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If it is true that only matter exists and only motion occurs, 
we must recognize the concomitant shrinking of our world to 
the boredom of small affairs; for in such a case there is no 
such thing as creativeness, freedom, life or progress. There 
is naught but a redistribution of matter. We are committed 
to a staticism as complete as that of Parmenides. 


Since there is an all but overwhelming demand in modern 
thought for the reality of change, growth and evolution, how 
is it that we must still be burdened with this “old man of the 
sea?’? Whence came he into this company and why does he 
persist ? 


The reason for the static-mindedness of modern thought is 
similar to that of its Greek prototype. It is essentially a 
demand for a monism of substance. It is characterized by the 
same abstract impersonalism, it possesses the same indiffer- 
ence to individual values and it is paralyzed by the same 
powerlessness of explanation for a living world of change. 
The source of the trouble is that’ blind demand for a homo- 
geneous substance as the base of reality. We must have a 
common atom without heterogeneity which shall be the cause 
of heterogeneity. Quality must be seen solely in the light of 
quantity. We have established the relation between speed- 
lengths and sound-waves, hence, since the former offer a basis 
of measurement, we desert the latter as if they did not present 
the more significant fact. We scientifically shut eyes to the 
larger problem, namely, how sound-waves of which we are 
naturally unconscious are interpreted into meaning. We will 
trust no answer to this further problem unless we can invent 
a new instrument to detect it. As the Greek Eleatic was led 
to a denial of change through a blind and dogmatic adherence 
to his definition of reality, so the static-minded naturalist in 
less excusably blind dogmatism is led to a denial of values 
because of his initial definition of reality as matter and motion. 
The nihilism of Gorgias would be quite as appropriate a con- 
clusion for the modern mechanist, except that he chooses to 
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ignore metaphysics altogether; so he is content with skeptic- 
ism, which is another rose that smells just as sweet. 


The admonition of the late Elbert Hubbard, ‘Never to 
explain, because your enemies will not believe it and your 
friends do not need it,” might probably be invoked in any 
controversy which has for its object the conviction of the 
mechanist of the fact that seeing is something more than vibra- 
tion in a homogeneous cosmic substance or that hearing is 
another kind of movement of, say, different amplitude, in the 
same substance, while thinking is another, regarded as a chemi- 
cal reaction. This latter again must be some sort of move- 
ment of cosmic atoms, amounting to a redistribution. Thus 
do men permit themselves to talk about thought, meaning, 
morality and the world of values, deceiving themselves into 
the belief that thus they talk science. 


In truth, to talk of love in terms of chemism is like attempt- 
ing to define an elephant in terms of musical notation. We 
have musicians who pretend to do just that, but it has always 
seemed to us to smack somewhat of the mechanical. What- 
ever the mechanical measure we take there seems to be some- 
thing essentially different from meaning. I am never conscious 
of vibration but I am conscious of that reality which means 
to me my friend or my enemy. When I try to trade this fact 
for a chemical equation I accept what cannot but seem an 
arbitrary and meaningless symbol in the name of science. 
Chemism there may be, physical functioning there undoubt- 
edly is in this that I call friend or enemy, but so long as I 
cling to this scientific explanation I can know neither friend 
nor enemy. If this be scientific detachment, scientific detach- 
ment removes from me all the elements of fact that are valu- 
able. I do not get much satisfaction out of grasping a chemism 


or of fighting one. 

Quite enough has been written, we hope, to show the nesci- 
ence lying latent in the naturalistic claim to reduce all qualita- 
tive changes to quantitative value. The two may safely be as- 
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sumed to belong together, but the attempt to substitute one 
for the other leaves one hopelessly impoverished. 


What is true of the mechanistic account of quality is equally 
applicable to change, for change involves a world of progress 
and, if progress, of purpose, of values, and of persons. Me- 
chanism can never account for growth, change, evolution or 
meaning, and without meaning even definition and science. are 
impossible. Instead of a positivistic science raging through the 
earth with destructive independence asserting its power alone 
to knowledge, we have a dumb and stupid, spavined and wind- 
broken steed which appears to be able to go only so far as its 
imagination can take it. We might well weep at the sight of 
such humiliation were it not for the fact that science really 
gets along, Pegasus-like, with the aid of philosophic wings of 
which it denies both possession and knowledge. 


When we emerge into a world of meaning, scientific or oth- 
erwise, we have to drag in facts that are due partially to the 
intelligent activity of persons or souls, and partially to the 
intelligibility of a universe which must have its ground and 
source in a Supreme Intelligence. If we do less than that we 
miss meaning altogether. 


Of course there is as yet no law against our shutting our 
eyes to all the important facts of life, and dwelling only on 
the least important ones, and, so doing, to boast an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge. But to do so is not to make progress and 
it is not to impress really thinking minds. A Hoe printing- 
press is undeniably a fact from the standpoint of steel. The 
quality of that steel from the naturalistic standpoint will have 
much to do with the result of its operation. The important 
thing about it can never be exhausted in scientific terms. The 
great thing about it is its meaning, a meaning which matter 
and motion never did confer and never can take away. When 
I come to meaning I come to that which for man is the most 
important, the purpose it fulfills in being a press, the knowl- 
edge it can spread, the visions of meaning it can carry to the 
eye, a whole new world, and civilization it makes possible, 
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overthrowing kings and dynasties, uprooting old tyrannies and 
paving the way to new freedoms and self-realizations of man. 
Are not these unticketed, unequated, and unmeasured results 
also facts? They are such that the other facts, at least so far 
as a world of life is concerned, pale into insignificance. 


But what is the use of pointing out the deadlock found to 
exist in both idealism and naturalism at this point. What if 
the monists have arrived at an immutable God who by his 
very changelessness is shut out from participation in his 
world? What if Naturalism has lowered the perception of 
the world to a mathematical equation from which all qualities 
are erased? ‘The objection is a practical one. We live in a 
world of growing knowledge, of growing apprehension of 
truth, of clarifying moral ideals, and therefore of changing 
conceptions of the Divine, changing conceptions which must ~ 
be considered as a part of the Divine order and character. 
And in the field of science, valuable as the monistic concept of 
matter has been, the suggestion is sure to come home with in- 
creasing power to clear thinkers that a less quantitive and a 
more qualitative theory of explanation may be the next de- 
mand in the field of scientific explanation. Static-mindedness 
makes for dogmatism and assurance; it does not move out to 
the border land of progress and discovery. 


LIFE’S SCOURGE 
ANNICE CALLAND 


I pity those who walk in blossomy ways, 

Still more I pity those who cry for peace; 

O Life! I smile at you, your whip but stays 
Stagnation of the soul; by pain I rise, 

By stripes and stains, by bleeding wounds and scars; 
Your blows but drive me upward to white stars. 


A SERENE SIERRA 
BY JOSEPHINE HAMMOND 


“Tord, Lord, we thank thee for this food which is given 
inthy name. There is not much of it, it is not very good. 
We shall not soon forget the taste of this bitter bread. 
By thy precious love we swear thy children on this earth 
shall eat of it no more ... We swear to spend our blood 
to the last drop when we are men... that children may 
not be forsaken any more... that no more mothers may 
be wronged and go hungry and be ashamed to carry their 
children in their arms. My sons, my sons, promise me 
when you are men you'll try to bring these things to 
pass... that you will try to build on earth the Kingdom 


of God... Don’t cry ... for men don’t cry, you know. 
And they don’t complain. They suffer, but they work 
and hope.” 


Sister Gracia: THE KINGDOM oF Gop. 

I borrow a word beloved by the Serbian Pupin to qualify 
the Spanish Sierra. Honey-hearted is the term. It brings up 
the wind and sun-steeped flavors of Mediterranean sea-coasts. 
It suggests to me those things Leigh Hunt conjured from his 
blue honey-jar—Theocritus, Mt. Hybla with its bees; what- 
ever is blue in skies, and beautiful in flowers ... sweetness, 
birth, the fugitive evil, the constant good. Kin to Theocritus 
in humaneness, wit, and deft artistry, is Sierra. There is noth- 
ing cloysome in his honey-heartedness: it is sweet and delicate, 
but pungent, too. 

In two stout yellow and red volumes, nine of the plays of 
Gregorio Martinez Sierra, youngest dramatist of the estab- 
lished Spanish theatre, have come—translated by John Gar- 
rett Underhill and the Granville-Barkers—to English readers. 
Although but forty-four years old, Sierra has produced over 
forty plays, translated and adapted as many more, and pub- 
lished full thirty volumes of non-dramatic prose and poetry. 
His translations include plays from Bjérnson, Ibsen, Goldoni, 
Dumas, Brieux, Barrie, and Maeterlinck. The Belgian play- 
wright has interested him profoundly, but he has successfully 
escaped any domination of a foreign form. Sierra has been 
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an editor and a publisher, and, since 1916, he has managed 
the Teatro Eslava of Madrid. His range, his exquisite sensi- 
bility, his varied and veritable characterizations, ought to have 
gained him an important place in our dramatic ventures, but 
beyond a mild appreciation displayed in a few amateur pro- 
ductions there has been apparently, little interest in his work. 


Comment on the appearance of the translated plays in 1923 
varied from the bored tone of the New York Times’s reviewer 
—he called him a “languid disciple of Maeterlinck”’—to the 
severe note of The New Statesman which decided—‘‘Fecund- 
ity is not the same as genius, and Senor Sierra is never more 
than facile. He is cultivated, amusing, cynical and super- 
ficial, qualities more often associated with the French than the 
Spanish stage.”” Mr. Goldberg’s praise was restrained: ‘“The 
humor is simple, elemental; the sentiment is honest and earthy; 
the satire humanly effective.” Only Mr. Stark Young’s review 
was abundantly generous: 


“In English or in French I have never seen anywhere 
a realism like this of Sierra’s, so warm and so unprofes- 
sional but full. Through these plays crowd character 
after character done abundantly or briefly, people forced 
into some typicality or clear line, that, no matter how 
long or how little they are on the stage, can sum up and 
reveal their lives and their dreams. Each part stands 
the test, too often neglected in modern drama, of acti- 
bility. And, finally, Sierra’s work, like Benevente’s often, 
is filled with a thing that, unless you know at first hand 
something of a country like Spain, it is not easy to get 
straight and to understand, as it relates to the entire con- 
ception of the plays. I mean a kind of natural piety.” 


Of these judgments, Mr. Young’s seems to me the most 
competent. The disarming simplicities to be found in Sierra’s 
work are not evidences of superficiality nor of mere facile 
adroitness. Sierra knows well his people and his stage, and he 
uses his stage skillfully to reveal his people. His plays are in 
the tone of the new sincerity of the Spanish drama, a sincerity 
so excellently inherent in the work of Benevente. The plays 
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are sincere not only in character-portrayal but in their form— 
a form happily unaffected by the artificial mould of the Eche- 
garay tradition and far removed from the stiff conventionali- 
ties of the old “Honor” drama. There is one way in which the 
Genero Chico, the one-hour pieces popular in Spain for the 
past fifty years, have freed the dramatists of that country; 
they are now under no formal compulsion to write three, four, 
or five-act plays; they may shape the form of their presenta- 
tions to the stuff of their presentations. If Sierra’s material 
demands the stretch of seven acts—the length of Don Juan de 
Espana—he uses seven; if it is abundantly developed in two, 
he uses two; if it fits itself to the brevity one act, one act suf- 
fices. This honest scaffolding, together with graphic character 
delineation, produces an effect of refreshing realness in his 
pieces. 


The clarity of Senor Sierra’s vision and the rightness of 
his work as dramatic artist win this comment from Mr. Gran- 
ville-Barker in his preface to the translated plays: 


‘The plays are notable for simple excellence as plays, 
for the directness with which they set out to—and the 
fine economy with which they do—achieve their purpose 
... Sierra paints faithfully the thing he sees .. . he trans- 
lates for us his Spanish village in terms, no doubt, of his 
own happy, humorous, ironic temperament. But he has 
seen it first without illusion, seen it naked, seen it true, 
and, thanks to him, so can we—and have our fun in the 
bargain.” 


Of the plays translated into English, The Lover (El Ena- 
morado) is, perhaps, the most swiftly engaging; The Cradle 
Song (Cancion de Cuna) the most poetic; The Two Shepherds 
(Los Pastores) the most sinewy, the most indicative of the 
recurrent tragedy of man’s ignorance and inconstancy. In 4 
Wife To a Famous Man (La Mujer del Héroe) Sierra’s in- 
genuous irony plays skillfully; in The Kingdom of God (El 
Reino de Dios) he gives us a notable creation of a woman, 
and an appealing dream for a happier tomorrow. He seems 
especially interested in the rarer, finer qualities of womankind; 
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probably his association with an accomplished wife, Maria 
Martinez Sierra, aleader in the feminist movement of 
Spain, has sharpened his intuitive understanding of women. 


Simple natures appear again and again in his plays, but, 
always, Sierra uses a vein of wise irony to carry astringency 
through his situations. In the beautiful piece, The Cradle 
Song, a caustic doctor brings the verity of a world familiar 
with birth and death into the unchanging, quiet nunnery where 
the creative passions lie fallow. With delicate precision Sierra 
pictures the mild beauty of the old faith, and sets beside it the 
vivid color of a springtime mating. It is, perhaps, his peculiar 
distinction that has found drama in normality. Sure, him- 
self, evidently, of the power and purpose of the common 
human affections, he draws for us now this, now that, lover,— 
young girl or young man, wife, nun, or priest: all of them are 
too authentic to be conventional figures of the theatre. One 
of the most engaging of his women—Mariana, in The Wife 
of a Famous Man—carries to the audience at the end of the 
play Sierra’s explanation of his interest in the simple annals 
of simple people: 

Because it is like this with love, ladies and gentlemen, 
whoever can give the most has the most to lose. It has 
been a simple story and quite unimportant. But... 
perhaps . . . just because you have heard it so often... 
you may find more to think about in it than you would in 
many a high-toned tragedy. 

However simple Sierra’s theme, or unsophisticated his as- 
semblage, he contrives often so nimble and unusual a twist to 
his tale that one’s interest is caught, sustained, and delighted. 
In the brief comedy, Poor John, poor John is the usual life- 
time-neighbor-lover who sues in vain for the love of his good 
friend Mariana; Antonio is the usual lover who conquers at 
first sight; Mariana is the usual maid who wishes a masterful 
mate to carry her to the moon and back: but all three are un- 
usual, too, for Mariana insists that Poor John be taken care 
of by her successful wooer; Antonio the Conqueror compre- 
hends Mariana’s valiancy as well as her beauty; Poor John, 
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attempting suicide, falls safely and comfortably fifty feet into 
a boat waiting to catch lobsters. 


At the first meeting of Antonio and Mariana, the dialogue 


proceeds with great speed to the climax of proposal. A master 
of effective omission, Sierra skilfully avoids letting Mariana 
give any direct assent to the almost instant demand of Antonio 
—Will you marry me? 


Mariana. Suppose that what I have set my heart on 
proves difficult to get? 

Antonio. I will get it. 

Mariana. But suppose it does not exist ? 

Antonio. J will invent it. 

Mariana. Suppose that it costs your life to obtain it? 

Antonio. I shall give up my life, and then come 
straight back to life again, for you may be perfectly sure 
that I shall not leave the world as long as it contains you. 

Mariana. Not evenif I marry some one else? 

Antonio. John? 

Mariana. No, I shall never marry John, but the man 
who marries me must take care of him and protect him, 
for I shall always have him around. You are not laugh- 
ing at John? 

Antonio. By no means. 

Mariana. Because it is not safe to laugh at him. 
Wherever I go, he is coming along. Whatever I have, I 
mean to share it with him; my house shall be his house, 
and whenever he calls, I shall rush to his side. 

Antonio. Yet the man complains of his fate! 

Mariana. Heisa privileged person. Besides, I don’t 
want you to be jealous. You must not be ridiculous. 
John is John. 

Antonio. From this hour forth forevermore. Any- 
thing else? 

Mariana. If I marry 

Antonio. If you marry! 

Mariana. I must have ten children, all boys. 

Antonio. (Asamatter of course) Anything else? 

Mariana, 1 thought perhaps that would be enough. 

Antonio. Why not add a couple of girls while we are 
about it, if it is not inconvenient, so that the breed of 
valiant women shall not become extinct ? 
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Mariana. Are you laughing at me? 

Antonio. No, only I think we had better hurry. We 
are wasting valuable time. 

Mariana. I don’t know. What are you doing? 

Antonio. Loving you madly, passionately. I have 
been doing nothing else since yesterday, at eight o’clock 
in the morning. 

Pe ae 

Mariana. (Laughing) When do you expect to re- 
turn to America? 

Antonio. I expect to return—when, I don’t know. 
As I shall not return without you, perhaps I shall remain 


ashore. 

Mariana. I hope you don’t think I am afraid of the 
water? 

Antonio. You? No, indeed! But John might be 
sea-sick. 


Mariana. (Laughing) You are a real man. (Hold- 
ing out her hand.) 
Antonio. (Kissing it) And you are an angel! 


Fine naturalness and happy invention are, again, found in 
the slender play, The Lover. An ordinary man, one of the 
vast army of the Browns, has spent his time, his substance, 
and his heart in unrecorded devotion to his Queen. The 
moment comes when his faithful, unofficial attendance is re- 
warded—he saves his Queen when her horses overturn her 
coach. The Queen, beautifully conceived by Sierra, commands 
the presence of her rescuer. She is mature, richly dowered, 
childless. She discerns the poet in the prosaic Brown. He is 
properly bewildered. 


The Queen. We may write poetry or we may live it. 
(Deeply affected) And devotion and self-denial, illusion 
and dreaming, the sacrifice of one’s life to an ideal, an 
impossibility,—these things are also true poetry, great 
poetry, are they not? 

The Lover. (Not understanding) No doubt, Your 
Majesty, no doubt. Of course, since Your Majesty 
says SO. 

The Queen. And you are a great poet of life. 

The Lover. Your Majesty says so. 
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The Queen. And I—because you are—in memory of 
this day, of this event, which also is an extraordinary one 
in my life—I am going to give you a present to add to 
the collection which you tell me of, and I hardly know— 
because of your delicacy, your sacrifices, really—will you 
accept this remembrance from me ? (She offers him a 
jewel which she wears upon her breast.) 

The Lover. No, no, Your Majesty! No! By no 
means! Really. Not that jewel! No, no. 

The Queen. But why not? 

The Lover. Because a jewel is a jewel. That is, it 
has value—in itself ; and—no, Your Majesty! No, no. 

The Queen. As you wish. 

The Lover. If you would let me have that mirror, 
Your Majesty, after looking into it, once. 

(The Queen looks into the mirror and then hands it 
to the Lover.) 


But, pressed again to declare his wishes, plain Matthew 
Brown, having spent his little fortune in following his Queen, 
to India, to the fair at Chicago, to the Holy Land, stammers 
his desire for the one thing no one of Sierra’s auditors would 
have anticipated his requesting—a pass over the railways of 
the Kingdom! ‘Was he a poet?’ asks the wooden-headed 
Lady-in-Waiting. And the Queen answers: 

A poet? No. That is—yes, in his way. Imagine— 
but how can you imagine? My God! This poor man 
has given his life for me, for to him his cheese factory 
was his life. Four centuries ago he would have fought 
under my banners, he would have conquered a kingdom 
for my sake, he would have discovered a new world and 
have laid it at my feet, and now—now, to see me feed 
corn to the doves, he sleeps in a cage with the orang- 
outang! And his name is Matthew Brown—Matthew 
Brown, the Lover! The poet was right:—We have been 
born too late into a world which has grown too old! 


There is much salt mixed with the honey of Sierra’s blood. 
He puts a strong dash of it into such characters as Pepita, in 
Madam Pepita, in Dona Barbarita in The Romantic Young 
Lady, and in the Doctor and Priest of The Two Shepherds. 
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The two shepherds, the faithful, credulous priest, Don An- 
tonio, and the faithful, sceptic doctor, Don Francisco, are, 
necessarily, stoutly opposed to each other in their philosophies, 
yet they have worked companionably to persuade their self- 
centred and ignorant townsfolk to decent ways. 

Don Antonio. When most human beings... God for- 
give me for saying so... are hardly better than brute 
beasts, what should we do, if by God’s grace we are a 
little less so, but lend them our strength and our brains. 
For it is not their fault, poor things. 


Don Francisco. Don Antonio, Don Antonio... be 
careful. That sounds very like an attack upon Provi- 
dence. 


Don Antonio. Not at all! God made us all, and as 
he made us it is good to be. He has his reasons for all 
he does. 

Don Francisco. We may have... but I wish he’d con- 
fide em to us sometimes. 

At sixty, poor in pocket and influence, they face the rising 
stridencies and pretensions of a younger generation, and the 
opposition of new ways. A new doctor comes to the dispen- 
sary, a fluent and personable priest succeeds the suspended Don 
Antonio. The two brave old men, casually thrust from their 
vital labors, are left to waste their wisdom on perfunctory rou- 
tine. The tale is an old and common one. Sierra evokes it 
with fresh vigor and with his usual penetrative presentation of 
character, not thesis. The honorable regard the two shep- 
herds have for each other—the recognition each has of the 
other’s integrity, despite the persistent opposition of their 
creeds—their braveries, their weaknesses, their kinship in 
good sense,—these traits come to life under Sierra’s sympa- 
thetic pen. Nor does he lack appreciation for the difficult 
problems confronting the young who succeed the old. Dona 
Paquita gives us the essence of his fable: 

So like this world, isn’t it? They take the old man . 
from the corner where he belongs because they say he 
knows too little and they send the young one to eat his 
heart out in a far off village because they think he knows 


too much. 
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Perhaps the play of finest point and shading in these vol- 
umes is The Kingdom of God. It has no concentric plot: it 
achieves a unity solely through the character of Sister Gracia. 
In the first act she is 19, in the second 29, in the third 70. At 
first she is an attendant in an asylum for old men; later she 
is caring for hapless girls in a maternity home; at the end she 
is at the head of a meagrely supported orphanage. Nowhere 
in the play are social problems debated, at no time are we 
greatly concerned with any development of Sister Gracia’s 
character. Dramatic portraiture is Sierra’s endeavor, the 
veracious evocation of the human scene. He paints admir- 
ably—the foolish, greedy, childish old men; the foolish, pas- 
sionate, sullen, unregenerate young girls; the children, hun- 
gry, quarrelsome, courageous, vain, and endearing—children, 
on whom, after all, the hope of the world must rest. At one 
moment, only, are we brought close to Sister Gracia in duress 
on her own account. Throughout she is a figure of consolation, 
a natural, loving woman, free from the pose of piety, sharing 
herself with unfortunates, satisfying their childish whims, 
never pausing to comment on their deserts or on her own de- 
sires—an epic of embodiment of Caritas, sage and compassion- 
ate. But a moment comes, in the maternity home, when a sense 
of the unfathomed misery of the world beats in upon her heart 
just as that heart stirs with hunger for its own mate, its own 
child. She is not a nun: a member of a sisterhood which re- 
news its vows yearly, she is free to marry. The visiting phy- 
sican at the home, Dr. Enrique, importunes her to be his wife. 
It is Sierra’s really great triumph that just when he can make 
convincing Sister Gracia’s renunciating cry—‘‘And you dare 
to speak to me of love... here . . . where we see how it all 
ends’’—he can make compelling the counter cry of Enrique— 
“It isn’t love that comes to such an end... . that has eaten like 
a cancer into these lives. True love between men and women 
is health and strength to both.” 


But the old faith of which Sister Gracia is a part—a faith 
which is still so deep-rooted in Spanish living—holds her. Yet 
she is no puppet. She protests the blind chance of life, the 
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waste of it. She is appalled at suffering too selfish and de- 
based to cleanse the sufferers. The high note of tragedy comes 
from her tortured sensibility, not from her charges. 


Sister Gracia. I think that all the sorrow of the world 
is to be found here. These women... I don’t know 
whether it makes me more wretched to have them suffer 
so...or for them to think nothing at all. And the babies 
. .. the ones that are born here . . . and those that they 
bring here . . . outcasts everyone . . . with people only 
thinking how best they can be rid of them...as if they were 
something unclean and shameful altogether. And... 
oh, my God ...a month ago, when you were away... one 
night when I was on duty, someone put a dead child into 
the basket at the gate. That is - 2. it hadn’t died—its 
throat was cut. I shall never forget it. With big blue 
wide-open eyes that seemed to be asking... But why... 
but why? 

Enrique. This can’t go on, you know, Sister Gracia. 

Sister Gracia. What do you mean? 

Enrique. You can’t stay here. 

Sister Gracia. Where? 


Enrique. Surrounded by this misery and pain... 
misery of the body and spirit too. For you are right 


. .. the whole world’s happiness is centred here. . . we're 
at the very heart of its corruption. Vice or cowardice it 
may be. . . degeneracy, self-will . . . but over it all, 
despair. For what have they to look forward to... any 
of them? 

Sister Gracia. Iknow, I know... there’s nothing... 


and that’s what is so horrible. My poor old mennow... 
who cared what became of them? But it was so easy to 
take them out of themselves . . . why, if I’d promised 
them the moon to play with, they'd have felt quite sure of 
getting it... because I’d promised. But these wretched 
souls ... what visions can one give them? Some of them 
are callous, and some only wish they were dead, and some 
just want to be revenged. But there’s not one... not one 
that wants to rise above it all. And, if they did... what 
could we promise them? They leave here... and what is 
waiting for them? More misery ... more hunger... 
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more vice... more shame. Do you know, I think some- 
times .. . oh, not very often, but sometimes I can’t help 
thinking . . . that if one of these women would only lift 


up her head, take her baby in her arms, and outface what 
the world calls her dishonour . . . why, God at least would 
forgive her. For he always does forgive us if we call on 
him. But then... they don’t know how to call on him. 
How should they? No one has taught them. They 
hardly know he exists. Then how can one sin against a 
God one doesn’t know? And if they have not knowingly 
sinned .. . how should they feel their shame, and why... 
oh why ... should such punishment fall on them? God 
...God... but who is to blame for such misery ? 


Enrique. Sister Gracia... Sister Gracia! 


Sister Gracia. What am I saying . . . what have I 
said? Oh, forget it, please. And God forgive me... 
blessed Jesus . . . thy will be done . . . and as you have 
willed it... then so it should be. As itis... it is right 
... although we cannot understand... 


At seventy, a disciplined Sister Gracia can chide her sensi- 


tive foster-son: “Don’t cry .. . for men don’t cry, you know. 
And they don’t complain. They suffer... but they work and 
hope.” 


The airs that blow from Sierra’s serene shore are airs of no 
great volume, but they are fresh and fragrant, and they come 
graciously into an epoch of drama somewhat bleak with windy 
argument and dank with miasmas from ignoble souls. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Christianity’s Debt To Greek Philosophy 


; The problem of the relation of Christianity to Greek philosophy which 
Is ever an engaging one is most interestingly treated in the leading 
article of the Revue Philosophique of January-February, 1927, by 
Emile Bréhier. The writer calls attention to the fact that the main dif- 
ference between Christianity and Greek philosophy lay in the concept 
on the part of the latter that the world is an endless cycle constantly 
repeating itself, while Christianity on the other hand because it believes 
in the God in Christ conceives an advancing world and a growing God. 
In fact this was the innovation in Christianity which most struck the 
pagan philosophers, and Celsus made this the point of his attack. Early 
Christianity was eclectic not having a distinctive philosophy but making 
itself heir of all: 

“St. Paul was Greek by education and many of his ideas and 
mannerisms of thought are either directly or through common 
usage referable to familiar expressions of Seneca or above all to 
Epictetus. Christianity like Stoicism was cosmopolite. It knew 
only the common virtue of reasonableness. ‘Neither Jew nor 
Greek, slave nor free, male nor female but all are one in Christ 
Jesus,’ as in the exhortation of the Stoic. Paul preached a perfect 
indifference, from the standpoint of salvation, to the social condi- 
tion in which they lived.” 

Faith in God alike in Epictetus and in Paul is the source of power 
and endurance. It is this faith in God which with the one or the other 
keeps a man calm under all circumstances since all events are held to 
proceed from the divine goodness. “The main advance of Christianity 
upon Stoicism lay in the deeper understanding that man could not by 
self-control be the captain of his own salvation but can overcome the 
tendency to sin only through the grace of Christ. 

The gradual absorption of Greek philosophy into Christian theology 
through Clement of Alexandria and Origen, the rise and influence of 
Persian thought through the Gnostic and Manichean heresies, the con- 
flict between philosophy and theology which arose with the passing of 
the early apologists who had been anxious to identify the philosophy of 
the Greeks with that of Christianity, and the later impact with Oriental- 
ism in the fourth and fifth centuries are clearly and interestingly set 
forth. 

To our theologians who are too certain that every bit of their dogma 
is the direct issue of biblical teaching we commend the faithful and 
patient perusal of this essay. 


Immanence and Transcendence 


Seth Alexander writing on T'heism and Pantheism in the Hibbert 
Journal for January, 1927, would probably object strenuously to our 
opinion that the conclusion at which he arrives is implied in the assump- 
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tion of personality in God. He seems to us to attempt a quarrel with 
the theistic conception of the mutual compatibility of immanence and 
transcendence. According to his own definition immanence is abso- 
lutely incompatible with transcendence. Of course what is made in- 
compatible by definition must presumably remain so until the end. It 
may be an unconquerable stupidity in us but to us his argument seems 
as fatal to his own conclusions as it is to those of Christian theism. In 
reality his conclusion is, though he does not admit it, that immanence 
and transcendence are forever incompatible unless conceived through a 
god who is progressively realizing himself through mundane and there- 
fore through human experience. If Professor Alexander considers this 
a notion foreign to Christian theology we can only conclude that he is 
correct when he admits having read but very little theology. 

We have already referred to his probable objection to the element of 
personality in the Divine Being. But this element rightly conceived 
seems to the theist to offer a better basis for Alexander’s final conception 
than the impersonal one. If personality implies relationship is it not 
true that discovering or realizing true relationship to even its own crea- 
tion may be the highest possible experience of selfhood? ‘This fact ac- 
quires special force when the limitation to these relationships becomes a 
voluntary choice. Such a choice would constitute a moral act. Dr. 
Alexander’s criticism cuts too deeply, for his argument would imply 
absolute inaction in God. 

A similar difficulty arises over the relation of God to time. ‘The 
difficulty can only be lessened when we think of the timelessness of God 
as an aspect of enduring personality. If time itself be but the creative 
mode contingent upon an intelligent purpose, God would be limited by it 
only as he willed to be so limited. Every creative act implies a limita- 
tion to time and space and object created and the only way to avoid it 
is to cease all self-expression and sink into the Nirvana of absolute 
inactivity. “The limitation involved in creativeness is, however, a limita- 
tion by which the creator rises to new powers and it is not unchristian 
nor untheistic to hold to this conception of God which seems to accord 
rather closely with Dr. Alexander’s own conclusion. Rol. Fe 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Titles 


It is William Butler Yeats who with incomparable note sings: 


“T will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made: 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings ; 
There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements grey, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” 


The urge if not the ability at expression came to us when we pro- 
jected our cabin on the San Gabriel. And now we sadly learn that the 
assurances of the government representative given at the time were 
wrong and we have built on another’s holding. Thus our title is not 
good. ‘o-night as I sit before the open fire which blazes in the chimney 
that my own hands have made, let me take inventory philosopher wise 
and consult with my gains and losses. Of course, a philosophic mind 
would strike first on “experience.” I have gained experience. Probably 
Partner has the advantage there because he has profited by mine as well 
as his own. ‘There was experience of laying stone in this interminable 
chimney through the long and heated summer languor and the short 
brisk days of winter, with wood to cut against the darkness and the cold ; 
and with it all has come a sense of comradeship more fine and enduring 
than these lichened stones themselves. In the words of Ovid: 


“Something it is together seas to brave; 
Together pay our vows to gods that save.” 


Then there is the song of my cataract, loud-voiced and thunderous 
from the winter snows that lie upon the mountain but with a summer 
voice as pure and liquid as the flutes of Pan. There is the memory of a 
Thanksgiving dinner in front of the roaring fire-place with the great 
woods in the grasp of the storm and the hail beating tattoo upon the 
shake roof and the mountain torrent grinding the great rocks together 
in wild uproar. Once more I seem to hear the gurgle of the summer 
stream and the rollicking song of my water ousel who nests beside the 
cataract. The mountain wren with dare-devil courage flies in through 
my window to search the roof-tree for grubs. There was the thrilling 
moment with the diamond back rattler down the trail who objected to 
having his head held to the ground with a rotten stick, forcing upon his 
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attacker the conviction that there are many situations easier to get into 
than out of. Lea 

Memories of long summer afternoons glide by with the magic tinkle 
of the “lonesome bell.” There is the old gold of my maple tree and the 
pure yellow of the cottonwoods, the great flaming sycamore that bends 
with protecting gesture over the roof, and the red cherries of the cascara 
bushes. In my dreams I see again the leviathan of my pool caught 
regretfully on a challenge, for I had discovered his hiding-place that 
very day and would have given him further respite. I recall the timid 
approach to the stream of the red deer and the beating of their hoofs 
across the flat for water in the summer moonlight: the night of the 
prowling mountain lion and the scream of the frightened fox; the epi- 
sode of the Devil’s Punch Bowl; the dawdling afternoons with rod and 
line, and Brown-bonnet trailing down from pool to pool; the smell of 
wood-smoke coming through the twilight. These and a thousand others 
are treasures which neither judge nor jury, claim-jumper nor govern- 
ment, can’t take away from me. 

My title to this thing of rocks and cement and casement-windows may 
not be mine but I have a house which is eternal and cannot pass away. I 
wonder if my experience is not a parable of life. To what have we 
title? Only to that which thus is woven into the warp and woof of 
the soul. All else is as fleeting as the Ephemera that float upon the 
wind. The only indisputable titles we have are our titles to the 
enduring and eternal habitations of the spirit, which we have made our 
atmosphere and our home. 


Very soon all other titles will be disputed, by creditors, or tax- 
gatherers or heirs; and we shall actually have only what we gave, and 
loved and learned and suffered and triumphed. 

If I am evicted tomorrow what boots it, since of this better part I am 
the sole possessor forever and forever? Rear 


Sharp and Thoreau 


Dallas Lore Sharp has been seriously likened by critical observers to 
both Thoreau and John Burroughs, and there are many points in which 
each characterization would hold. To us the underlying philosophy and 
the spiritual insight which characterize Sanctuary! Sanctuary! are a 
reincarnation of that which we have loved and lingered over in Thoreau. 
But why forever compare men with their predecessors? In a much more 
real and vital sense each is himself. It is the charm of his own indi- 
viduality rather than his likeness to others which is giving Dallas Lore 
Sharp his recognized place among the great appreciators of nature. 

And when has there been a day when this type of writing was more 
needed and when it could be more effective than now. Since Thoreau’s 
day the discoveries of science have developed and narrowed and me- 
chanized nature, while it has increased both wholesome and unwholesome 
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enjoyment for the individual till there is danger that we shall miss joy 
altogether by mistaking it for multiplicity of things. From this hectic 
and superficial pleasure the author of Sanctuary! Sanctuary! calls to 
the deeper, the simpler mood, a world within reach of every appreciative 
soul. Here is something for which there is no need to speed up the 
machinery nor to add to it. To find its healing touch we need only to 
go forth upon our own doorstep. Its peace seeks entrance into our 
hearts as indefatigably as sunshine seeks the shadow. Only the insist- 
ence of a clamorous world of things keeps us from the quieter ways of 
peace. Sharp opens the doorway to this larger life not by any quietism 
or false pietism, for his pages glisten with the thrill of adventure; only it 
is that clean type of adventure that can stand the sunshine and the 
clearness of mountains and the breath of the sea, and the quiet of the 
stars, and the ecstasy of bird-notes in the twilight, without fear and 
without regrets. 


The Sixth International Congress of Philosophy 


The publisher of the Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress 
of Philosophy is Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City and 39 Paternoster Road, London. ‘The price of the volume in 
paper covers is $5.00; in cloth binding $6.00. Every active member 
will receive a copy without cost as soon as the book is off the press. 
Associate members are entitled to purchase one copy at the special price 
of $3.00. It is planned to publish the book in the late spring of 1927. 
Orders should be sent to the publisher, at New York or London, and 
not to the Editor of the Proceedings. It is requested that orders be sent 
in advance as far as possible to facilitate an accurate estimate of the 
edition needed. Epcar 8S. BRIGHTMAN, Editor. 


Along the Bookshelf 


In the Wake of the Historians 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY, by Wirt Durant. Simon and 
Schuster, N. Y. 1926. Pp. xii-586. $5.00. 


MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND, by JoHn HERMAN Ran- 
DALL. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 1926. Pp. x-653. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF DESCARTES AND CONSTANTYN 
HUYGENS, 1635-1647, edited by Leon Roto. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, American Branch, N. Y. 1926. Pp. lxxv-351. $14.00. 


JOHANNES SCOTUS ERIGENA, by Henry Betr. The Macmil- 
lan Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 204. 10s. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY, 
by Horatio W. Dresser. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 
Pp. xii-338. $2.50. 


MODERN CLASSICAL PHILOSOPHERS, compiled by BENJa- 
MIN RaNpD. Second and enlarged edition. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $4.50. 


THE PATHWAY OF REALITY, by Viscount HALDANE. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, N. Y. Pp. xxx-600. $5.00. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY, edited by J. H. 
MuirHeEap. Second series. “The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
1926. Pp. 365. $4.50. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE RECENT PAST, by Ratpu Barton 
Perry. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1926. Pp. viii-230. $2.00. 


For once philosophy is competing with the newspaper, the health 
magazine, and popular fiction. One hundred thousand copies of Mr. 
Durant’s new volume have come from the press in just seven months; 
which suggests that the age of miracles is not yet a thing of the past, 
and that perhaps, after all, his majesty the common man, when spoon- 
fed, is not as impervious to cosmic concerns as sometimes thought. The 
interest in this volume is sustained by a certain epigrammatic quality 
sometimes more tart than profound, an eye on the part of the author 
for the human touch, a facile pen which tells a story well (usually sooner 
or later involving the erotic), and a patient resourcefulness and clever- 
ness in smoking out doctrines and quotations from the masters, important 
but seldom mentioned in the texts. For the latter reason Mr. Durant 
is more than a mere popularizer. 

With all its much re-echoed praises and whipped-cream comments 
from the press this volume involves some ugly sins of commission and 
omission. In the first place, it is astoundingly misnamed, perhaps the 
fault of the publisher who is not supposed to know any better. It is in 
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reality rather “a story about some of the great philosophers—and others,” 
or perhaps “chapters in the evolution of naturalism.” The result is 
that the innocent reader is given an astonishingly perverted and violently 
distorted picture of the history of Western thought. Forty-one pages are 
given to Kant and the post-Kantian movement prior to Schopenhauer, 
while two hundred and eighteen pages (over one-third of the volume) 
are devoted to Voltaire, Schopenhauer, Spencer and Nietzsche. Augus- 
tine is not mentioned, Aquinas is given a couple of sentences, Descartes 
and Leibniz receive casual mention, British empiricism is passed over 
with a mere note, and all reference to contemporary spiritualism is 
omitted. The reader feels that in this rather prejudiced selection of 
material the author is marshalling and quoting authorities to make as 
many direct hits as possible at theistic spiritualism, rather than present 
the mind of classical Europe. Perhaps it is not too strongly put to sug- 
gest that we have something of a philosophical rogues’ gallery in which 
the candidate for admission, with a few notable exceptions, if not having 
lived with some other man’s legal wife, must at least have been a rebel 
against that theistic orthodoxy which has been the great tradition in 
European philosophy. 

The author is a master of innuendo and subtle suggestion. Numer- 
ous distortions and half-truths, combined with a naturalistic bravado, a 
gently cynical and disillusioned style and easy dogmatism of the realistic 
variety, and the extremely biased selection of historical material, promise 
much harm as well as much good to the reading public. Mr. Durant 
is an ardent student and disciple of John Dewey, and this volume is 
entirely an historical interpretation from the viewpoint of the instru- 
mentalist school. W. H. Lone. 


‘Texts in the history of philosophy which stress in a systematic way 
the thought of the individual classical thinkers result unfortunately in 
the absence of historical perspective on the part of the student, and the 
loss of the sense of the great currents of thought which have swept down 
the centuries in the Western world. In the analysis of the mind of 
great men, the mind of Man is missed. To correct this defect there is 
required a volume which shall supplement systematic interpretations 
involving technical minutiae, and adequately picture the general move- 
ment of European thought. Such a volume, and one of high merit, is 
the contribution of Professor Randall’s The Making of the Modern 
Mind. The contents are divided into four books dealing in turn com- 
prehensively but succinctly with The intellectual outlook of mediaeval 
Christendom, The new world of the Renaissance, The order of nature— 
The development of thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and The growing world-thought and aspiration in the last hundred 
years. 

It is a relief to discover that, although this volume likewise is written 
under the inspiration of John Dewey, by one of his former students, its 
pages are on the whole free from prejudice, high-handed and supercilious 
manifestos of naturalistic truth, and, in the main, show an entire lack of 
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bias. For example, the author has given a clear, accurate and sympathetic 
interpretation of the medieval mind. The only valid charge of unfair- 
ness on the part of Professor Randall would seem to be with reference 
to the concluding chapters in the book. In chapter twenty, for ex- 
ample, religious modernism is unfortunately characterized as dividing 
into aesthetic naturalism and anti-metaphysical moralism or social posi- 
tivism. Although this is in keeping with Professor Dewey’s point of 
view, there are many, and among them Personalists, who insist that 
genuine religion is cut off at the roots once it is separated from meta- 
physical belief. Modernism is not essentially anti-metaphysical, and here 
lies the hope of its power. Again in chapter twenty-one idealism, and 
theistic philosophy in general, is misinterpreted as an “escape,” a “refuge” 
and a “prop” to religious faith, in opposition to the progress and vigor 
in contemporary natural science. Such misinterpretations can be for- 
given the author, however, since he has limited them to the final chapters. 
This book is very readable, essentially accurate, and incorporates valu- 
able bibliographies. It deserves popularity. W.H.L. 


The world of scholarship is greatly enriched in Correspondence Be- 
tween Descartes and Constantyn Huygens by the letters between the 
years 1635-47 supposedly lost, but which have now been recovered and 
beautifully printed by the Oxford University Press. M. Ch. Adam 
declares that the importance of this correspondence of Descartes and 
Huygens cannot be exaggerated. It gives a better understanding of the 
philosophy involved than the philosophy itself. ‘They show us in the 
varying circumstances of life, the man, his personality and his character. 

Here we have portrayed the fine touches of his familiar humor; his 
reactions to the attacks of his enemies; his consolations written to 
Huygens on the death of his wife. 

One of these, written on the loss of Huygens’s only brother Maurice, 
we now have for the first time as Descartes wrote it. It expresses con- 
cerning a Protestant the opinion that he “cannot think anything else of 
those who die but that they pass into a life more beautiful and tranquil.” 
Cluselier, in an attempt to make him appear an orthodox Catholic, had 
inserted the clause “the greater part,’ making it read “the greater part 
of those who die.” ‘Thus did a stupid and bigoted mind falsify in the 
interests of religion. This but serves to mark that separation from 
orthodox faith which was latent in the Cartesian principles in spite of 
the philosopher’s own determination to justify more clearly through 
philosophy belief in God. 

In addition to the fact that we have here ninety-two letters and docu- 
ments which have never before been published, we have the further fact 
of a complete filling of all gaps in the Descartes-Huygens correspond- 
ence. 

The book will be a necessity to every well-equipped library and of 
great importance to every scholar interested in the work of Descartes. 
The paper and press-work are of unusually high order. 
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Was Erigena a Realist or a Nominalist? Was he really the first of 
the Scholastics, as Weber and others place him, or shall we reserve that 
title for the ultimate flowering of Scholasticism in Thomas Aquinas? 
These and a multitude of other questions are discussed in an intensely 
interesting monograph by Henry Bett entitled Johannes Scotus Erigena, 
a study in medieval philosophy. The book will prove of great interest 
to modern students of philosophy because it puts in fresh settings a! 
valuable resumé of the work of one of the most important of medieval 
thinkers. 

After devoting a section to the life of Erigena we are given a sum- 
mary of his writings. This is followed by a moderate and highly satis- 
factory exposition of the Erigenian philosophy. 

The author next considers the sources and authorities from which 
Erigena derived, and finally his influences. Some will not agree with all 
the claims for Erigena’s influence, but the case seems pretty clear for 
Erigena’s impact upon Eckhardt and the later German thought which 
led indirectly to the philosophy of Hegel. More clear is the assumption of 
his influence upon Abelard with his conceptualistic solution of the con- 
flict between Realist and Nominalist. Erigena was perhaps most im- 
portant to later times through his projection of Augustinianism into 
medieval thinking. 


Those who seek a good elementary text in the history of philosophy 
will be glad to have their attention called to Dresser’s History of An- 
cient and Medieval Philosophy. His discussion is simple and not in- 
volved. He has chosen well the balance between systems and his book 
is fairly free of those gaps between periods which are the frequent despair 
of the teacher. Pythagoreanism is not as usual dismissed with a brief 
statement, and the period of the Greek Enlightenment is given fair 
representation. It is a joy to discover a brief description of the School 
of Chartres ordinarily completely overlooked. While from the stand- 
point of advanced students the information given will seem quite inade- 
quate we have here a well-selected and well-balanced text for introduc- 
tion classes. One is faced here as always with the question whether an 
attempt at brevity in the history of philosophy is ever a success. “There 
must be the inevitable poverty of interest in any text which does not use 
sufficient length to introduce the student to the underlying problems 
and to show their importance to thought and to history: 


In Rand’s Modern Classical Philosophers, second and enlarged edi- 
tion, we have a valuable collection made more valuable by the inclusion 
of writings by Lotze, Renouvier, Bradley, Royce, James and Bergson. 
Thus Professor Rand brings down to date this splendid collection. It is 
of especial interest to note how well the selection has been made. At 
this point we think he gives special satisfaction as providing the salient 
points in a given philosophy. Of Lotze we have from the Microcosmus, 
the chapter on the Beginning and End of Soul-life, of Renouvier the 
Definition of Representation, the Definition of Categories and Certi- 
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tude. He sets before us Bradley’s chapter on the Absolute and its Ap- 
pearances. From Royce’s The Spirit of Modern Philosophy we have 
the Inner World and its Meaning. James is constrained to tell us What 
Pragmatism Means. The selection from Bergson is naturally from the 
Creative Evolution and contains the chapters on The Vital Impetus and 
the Meaning of Evolution. 

These additions will be heartily welcomed by those teachers who have 
already found the book one of the best for instruction in modern 
philosophy. 


Rare is the book that can stand reprinting after a period of more than 
twenty years, but more than twenty years have elapsed since Viscount 
Haldane delivered the Gifford Lectures on The Pathway to Reality. 
An unusual testimony to the permanence and value of the work is thus 
afforded. Already it was becoming exceedingly difficult to secure a copy 
of this important work. The publishers are to be praised for now giving 
us in a single volume what was originally published in two. Libraries 
and individuals who have long been seeking this much desired “out of 
print” can thus easily secure it in modern form and in excellent typo- 
graphy. 

The author in the introduction to the new edition pays tribute to 
Lotze as the most acute and thorough among the critics of idealism in 
Germany. He feels however the incompleteness and inadequacy in 
Lotze which is felt by every deep thinking personalist: 

“Lotze turned out in the end to have accomplished criticism of a 
high order rather than construction. Despite the number of the 
thinkers whom in his own period he influenced he has left no 
school. Philosophy owes much to him but not any standpoint that 
has proved to be permanent as well as fresh. His was a great 
personality, but its influence has passed into other forms of 
thought, not only in Germany but here and in the United States.” 


The Second Series of Contemporary British Philosophy now edited 
by Professor J. H. Muirhead is similar in character to the First Series 
published in 1924. It sets forth personal statements of leading British 
philosophers not contained in the first group. 


Herein Professor Muirhead has done a distinguished service for 
philosophy as giving us a sort of cross-section of philosophical opinion in 
England at the present moment. It seems to this reviewer that, on the 
whole, the state of philosophy seems better and more substantial than in 
America. Britain enjoys both the strength and the weakness of tradi- 
tional thought. American philosophy is more susceptible to what San- 
tayana once called ‘““Winds of Doctrine,” and aside from the effort of 
William James has not achieved as yet very fruitful originality. The 
British attitude toward some of our passing philosophical cults in philo- 
sophy is here very clear and we must confess that the attitude seems to 
us justified. American philosophy has been too much impressed by the 
hue and cry of much that calls itself scientific in philosophy, psychology, 
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and education. This is probably because we are so universally lacking 
in cultural background for our thinking. If we hurl the charge of con- 
servatism and lack of originality they could with equal justice fling back 
the charge of superficiality. 


One of the arresting essays in the volume is by James Ward. Special 
interest is called to it by the fact of James Ward’s recent death. The 
title of the essay is A Theistic Monadism. He would base his personal- 
ism on the monadic conception of Leibniz, which offers a most convenient 
point of contact with modern scientific theory through its conception of 
‘force’ as the ultimate essence of matter. 

He asks: 

“But can a pluralistic ‘personalism’ be conceivably made to 
work? Not unless we can substitute ‘bare monads’ for the inert 
matter of Newton’s third definition, still retained in what is nowa- 
days known as ‘the old classical mechanics; and commonly re- 
garded as real. The new ‘molecular dynamics,’ however, may be 
said to imply a Leibnizian distinction which Newton, in talking 
only of bodies and particles, entirely ignored: the present outlook, 
in consequence, is considerably changed. Both bodies and particles 
are simply aggregates, what Leibniz called materia secunda: this, 
in being “phenomenal, differed essentially from his monads, which 
he held to be all alike real. In accordance with his position that 
what does nothing is nothing, reality is here taken to connote both 
individuality and activity or behaviour. We are ourselves per- 
sonal agents and we have grounds for assuming a continuous series 
of such agents ranging indefinitely higher and indefinitely lower in 
the scale of being than ourselves; though the latter are still ‘per- 
sonal,’ i. e. experiments in some sense .. . Is it not then simpler—to 
say the least—to regard the ultimate ‘reals’ as entelechies like the 
bare monads of Leibniz rather than as inert particles of the dead, 
brute matter of Descartes’ abstract res extensae, hypothetical en- 
tities which in molecular dynamics are found inadequate to de- 
scribe the facts? In short, the concept of inertia, suggested in the 
first instance by Galileo’s experiments with tangible masses has 
since been tentatively and gradually transformed into an a priori 
law of conservation implying both substantiality and causality, i.e. 
the precise contrary of what it meant at first.” 

Freedom, he finds, offers the main objection to the Leibnizian type of 
Monadology and he concludes that the more reasonable way is to in- 
clude the theistic conception. 

There are strong and interesting papers by Belfort Bax, G. Dawes 
Hicks, R. F. A. Hoernle, J. A. Smith, W. R. Sorley, A. E. Taylor, 
C. C. J. Webb and J. Arthur Thomson. Rael i 


Professor Perry in Philosophy of the Recent Past has given a clear 
account, necessarily without criticism or detailed exposition, of the mani- 
fold and often confusing directions of philosophical thinking in Europe 
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and in America since Schopenhauer died in 1860. His book is a distinct 
acquisition to the reference library and will be of great service to 
teachers and students. The difficulty of such a task is to suppress the 
personal interest and counteract the bias of a writer’s own tendency. 
Professor Perry has succeeded admirably. The important movement in 
philosophy started by Borden Parker Bowne, which has given its name 
to this journal, receives due recognition and is shown in its relation to 


the philosophy of Royce and Howison. Hove. 


The Secret of Mentality 


LIFE, MIND AND SPIRIT, by C. Liroyp Morcan. Henry Holt 
and Company, N. Y. 1925. Pp. xix-316. 

HUMAN EXPERIENCE, by Viscount Hatpane. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, N.Y. Pp. xxiii-233. 

OUR MINDS AND THEIR BODIES, by JoHn Larrp. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, N. Y. 1925. Pp- 122. $1.00. 

THE REALM OF MIND, by Freperick J. E. Woopsripcr. Co- 
lumbia University Press, N. Y. 1926. Pp. viii-141. 

WILL AND WILLER, by Mrs. Ruys-Davips. Williams and Nor- 
gate, London. 1926. Pp. vii-240. 2s 6d. 


HUMANISM, by Curtis W. Reese. The Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 1926. Pp. 85. $1.00. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF LOGIC, by Roy Woop Setrars Hough- 
ton Miffin Company, Boston. 1925. Pp. x-369. $2.30. 


It is curious to observe how all the main division lines in modern 
philosophy were laid down in the seventeenth century in Europe. Since 
then new sciences have arisen, new applications of practical inventions 
have revolutionized social life, new instruments of unimagined pre- 
cision have come to the aid of natural research, mathematics and physics 
have extended the range of exact knowledge far beyond the limits of 
sensibility, and none of these great advances of the human spirit in its 
conquest of the physical world have antiquated the conceptions or ob- 
literated the tracks of the great pioneers of the modern philosophical 
era. ‘The reason is that when we carry our speculation beyond the 
limits of positive science and seek to attain the metaphysical principles 
which may interpret our being and the universe and our relation thereto, 
the alternatives are reduced to two, and these are expressed for us in. 
thought of two master-minds of the seventeenth century, Spinoza and 
Leibniz. To Spinoza we owe the monistic idea of the one self-identical 
substance, manifesting itself under two of its infinite attributes, in the 
infinite modes of matter and mind, an idea which rationalizes the 
materialisms and naturalisms and realisms of the scientific spirit and 
supports the religious aspirations of the mystic and the unfaltering con- 
stancy of the fatalist, Christian or Jew. To Leibniz we owe the mona- 
dic idea of individual centres of free creative activity, a pluralistic 
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universe of personal purposive striving, harmonized by the ideal rela- 
tions in which the universe stands to each of its real constituents, a 
philosophy which rationalizes the idea of free will. 


Professor Lloyd Morgan’s Life, Mind and Spirit is the second series 
of his Gifford Lectures and is the continuation of his exposition of the 
theory he has named Emergent Evolution. The Spinozistic influence is 
emphasized, and it imparts a philosophical meaning to the notion of 
emergence which goes far to qualify the scientific aspect of the doctrine. 
In my article in the present volume of the Personalist, “Life and Mat- 
ter,” I argued that the conception of life as an emergent level of new 
qualities failed completely to recognize the peculiar characteristic of 
living activity and the singularity of its apparition. A much profounder 
speculation is offered us in this volume. The term emergence is still 
employed, and the idea of a hierarchy of stages or levels—atoms, mole- 
cules, colloids and crystals, organization, sensitivity, cognition—is kept 
continually before us, but what emerges at every level is a new mode of 
a spiritually conceived substance, manifesting itself concomitantly as 
life and mind in its higher attainment. 

Professor Lloyd Morgan seems to think that in joining naturalism in 
science with theism in religion he is presenting an anomaly among his 
co-workers in the field of comparative psychology. It is however the 
Spinozistic concept which gives unity and continuity to his scheme. One 
of the points of special interest to students of modern philosophy is to 
compare his treatment of the metaphysical problem with that of Pro- 
fessor Alexander in Space, Time and Deity. ‘There are striking analogies 
as well as differences between the two philosophers to which attention 
is called in the book but the fundamental conception is the same in each. 
What gives especial interest to Professor Lloyd Morgan’s work is that 
he is unrivalled among living psychologists for the intensive and philoso- 
phical study of the working of mind, so far as it can be elucidated in the 
behavior of animals below us in the rational scale. H.W. Carr. 


Since in the scientific world we are now admonished that a vast 
sphere of knowledge is affected by “‘the plane of reference,” why should 
it not be possible in the level of experience which we call personal to 
build planes of reference which shall prove worthy, substantial, and real 
aspects under which to view our world? As I meet my friend I can view 
him as an objective and material source of experience to be described by 
height, size and weight, or the predominant and interesting feature to 
me may be his social, mental and spiritual reactions to a thought world 
which we hold in common. Since viewing him upon this higher plane 
of reference seems to present me with the most interesting and import- 
ant reality about him, why should I insist that the physical plane is the 
only real one? Such is briefly and inadequately the point of attack which 
Viscount Haldane launches in his Human Experience against the strug- 
gling naturalism of John Dewey’s Nature and Experience: nt 

“We have now seen that the general conceptions which it em- 
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ploys determine the levels at which knowledge operates, and, as 
the result, determine the kinds of objects which it fashions. It is 
through conceptions of a higher order than those of mere life that 
I perceive and interpret the friend whom I meet in the street as 
being, like myself, a person. Mind appears for both of us as in the 
world. But it requires for such appearance a different order of 
conceptions from those of mechanical or even merely living things. 
Once realise that perception involves conception and this can read- 
ily be grasped. It follows that knowledge must have a variety of 
levels with their counterparts in the experience that depends on it. 

“The approach to the interpretation of what men mean by God 
is now less hard. The conceptions which we use when we con- 
template the objective world are not enough. For they are appli- 
cable only in individual forms which entail sensuous aspects. Of 
these we cannot wholly rid ourselves, dependent on an organism 
with senses as we are, however far we may carry the unending 
process of subordinating them. "The symbols used are therefore 
inadequate to the ultimate truth, even when employed in art and 
religion at their highest.” 

It is only recently that the Behavioristic school of which Dewey is the 
most distinguished representative has considered it necessary to take 
into account the epistemological problem. The revolt in Dewey from 
extreme idealism had seemed about complete. Not long ago in these 
columns we rejoicingly welcomed the signs of repentance, in that Be- 
haviorism in Nature and Experience had sufficiently moved away from 
the smugness of its materialism to consider it necessary to explain the 
existence of thought or of knowledge. For the life of us we do not see 
much choice between Professor Dewey’s present position that nature 
creates thoughts in us and the idealistic one that God creates them. All 
that seems necessary is to write nature with a capital N. 

Some of us continue to find reasons for assuming that there is a 
reality known and knowable as “self” and we more or less believe in 
the existence of a “soul” in spite of the denials of a soulless psychology. 
Haldane is of this order of thought and it is difficult for behaviorists to 
laugh him out of court as an “unscientific old fogey,” for he brings to his 
aid the most recent scientific conceptions. He knows their value and he 
he knows how to use them. If our naturalistic friends do not look out 
science will have moved so far ahead of their rank materialism that after 
having long considered themselves in the scientific vanguard they will 
awake far to the rear. We cannot think of any class to whom this 
would be a more painful experience. Ry lok 


In Our Minds and Their Bodies, Professor Laird treats in brief and 
popular but serious fashion the general aspects of the psycho-physical 
problem. A review of scientific facts is followed by a somewhat easy 
account and criticism of the competing theories, culminating in a sug- 
gestion towards a metaphysical pluralism and psycho-biological dualism. 
Concerning “‘facile” doctrines of “emergence” promulgated by con- 
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temporary mechanism to explain the origin of mind the author hits the 

bull’s eye when he observes that evolutionary development 
“fs too perplexing a thing to be settled, even in principle, by any 
facile hypothesis concerning ‘emergence.’ Novelty, we may readily 
conceive, ‘emerges’ when unlike things come into a relation which 
formerly did not occur. The production, however, of a radically 
new order of existence from an earlier and disparate order implies, 
surely, a far heavier strain upon-our belief; and if (as most main- 
tain) there was a period in the former history of the universe in 
which spirits did not and could not exist, there is manifestly some- 
thing highly mysterious in their subsequent ‘emergence.’ 


“To prevent this impasse, it seems easier to suppose that the 
roots of man’s spirit are not to be discovered in particular human 
minds, and so that the disparity between spirit and matter implies 
the belief in some cosmic order of spirituality, or at least in some- 
thing akin to spirit as natural as our minds and as real as our 


bodies.” WYo del, Why 


In The Realm of Mind, Professor Woodbridge restates theories pre- 
viously presented in the journals to the effect that particular minds 
imply objective Mind, and are themselves relations between bodies and 
this order of objective Mind. Objective Mind is not asserted to be 
an Absolute consciousness. It is rather the logical order in which man 
thinks. Particular minds, or personalities, are conceived either as the 
functions of bodies (with Aristotle) or as relations between bodies and 
the world. It is important to notice, however, that in the author’s view 
“mind, whether objective or many, is never an agent.” ‘The body does 
the perceiving, remembering, thinking. ‘The general idealistic possibili- 
ties of this position are explicitly denied by the author. In spite of the 
fact that there is European precedent for such usage, it seems anomalous 
to talk about mind in which there is no mentality. 

W: H. L, 


The aim of Mrs. Rhys-David’s Will and Willer is to show that, while 
man is a denizen of this earth, and an active participator in the well- 
being of life as a whole, he is yet preparing for himself through his will 
his greatest heritage in the life of worlds to come, worlds not in the 
charted skies, worlds of which as yet we know not the “how” and the 
“where.” It may be that life in the body, this “too, too solid flesh,” is 
the effective barrier to our solution of this problem. For though our 
body is our instrument for action in this life and our means of self- 
expression, it is possible to imagine that in certain forms of sleep we 
may live for brief intervals, having shuffled off “our mortal coil” and 
stripped of our body, our effective earth-tool, take upon ourselves an- 
other body fitted to move and express itself in other space and time. 

Dr. Rhys-Davids delights in words and with a musical ear juggles and 
plays with them and sets them before us rubbed and polished up afresh ; 
or she places in a new light words that have long been defaced by age 
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or careless usage. For mind is the will to word, and many are the ways 
of language when taken in the widest sense to include every form of 


expression. GERALDINE CARR. 


The aim of Curtis W. Reese’s Humanism is to present religion as an 
expression of human values. We are told that “the object of human- 
istic religion is the enhancement of the human estate. The chief end 
of man is to build towering personality and to direct it into ways of 
complete living.” To realize this goal humanism proclaims the de- 
mocracy of human impulses. There is no question of the higher and 
the lower; “all are good and sacred.” We would ask, is there more in 
this than “sounding brass and tinkling cymbal”? Religion to mean 
anything is a choice, “a way of life.” To say that all values are equally 
good and sacred is to ignore value altogether. This book contains, be- 
sides the chapter on Humanizing Religion, others on Ethics, Mysticism 
and Democracy. 


The Essentials of Logic, by Professor Sellars, has recently appeared 
in its second edition. Although some changes of minor importance have 
been incorporated, it is substantially the same. It remains, as heretofore, 
a good introduction to the study of logic. W. H. L. 


The Old-New Interest of Religion 

IMMANENCE AND INCARNATION, By S. F. Davenport, 
Cambridge University Press, London. 1925. Pp. xxvi-279. 

RELIGION IN THE MAKING, by ALFrep NortH WHITEHEAD. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 160. $1.50. 

A STUDY IN MORAL THEORY, by JouHn Larrp. The Macmil- 
lan Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. xxiii-327. 

RELIGION IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES, 
by Juxius SeeLye Brixter. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 
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It is a high task which Mr. S. F. Davenport has achieved in his Im- 
manence and Incarnation. It is of the utmost importance to an age of 
loose thinking on the subject of immanence and of doubt respecting the 
Incarnation. We have the whole matter here set forth, not in the terms 
of an antique and scholastic theology, but he brings to bear the most 
recent metaphysical and psychological information. And, on the whole, 
his work will be pleasing to Personalists because it takes the most pro- 
nounced Personalistic position. His conclusions accord on the whole 
with those of Lotze, to whom he gives great acknowledgment and whom 
he continuously quotes. 

He finds in immanence and transcendence not contradictory but com- 
plementary ideas. ‘That they are ever considered contradictory seems 
to him to be due to abstracting them from reality, life, or experience 
by a sort of mental dichotomy, just as we may speak of differing sides 
of a man’s character to the momentary exclusion of each other while in 
any case the man can be known only as the differing characters are 
taken together: 

“The immanence of God is the basis and ground of creation; 
it is the germ of aspiration, of faith, hope and love; it is the seed 
hidden deeply within the heart of all being, giving it nourishment, 
life, and strength. God’s transcendence is the crown and con- 
summation of creation, it is the satisfaction of aspiration, the ful- 
filment of faith, hope, and love. Immanence is completed by 
transcendence, because these are but two aspects of one real move- 
ment within the divine life. God transcends His creation because 
He transcends His own immanence, but to speak of boundary 
lines between God as immanent and as transcendent is a confusion. 
Immanence is not transcendence, yet it is the transcendent that is 
immanent. Analogy from finite experience will convince us that 
the spirit constantly transcends its own acts and thoughts. The 
process of objectifying mental results is the fount of a transcend- 
ent activity of spirit. In general, the whole life of spirit, as known 
to us, is through self-transcendence to self-completion. Spirit lies 
outside itself, for both immanence and transcendence are abstrac- 
tions from the life of spirit, which embraces each phase of itself 
in every act of itself.” 

Since both transcendence and immanence are characteristic features of 
divinity and are the complementary characters of all personality includ- 
ing our own, the incarnation in one unique Person seems but the ap- 
propriate process of self-revelation. His reasons for the uniqueness 
of Christ as the revelation of God are points much overlooked at the 
present moment. Immanence, he declares, admits of degrees, incarna- 
tion admits of none: 

“Many incarnations would require synthesis, for ‘many’ is a 
superfluity of logic,’ and Jogic must not be mentioned here; thus 
we should be seeking for the Incarnate in all incarnations, which 
would at once impart distinction, but this is impossible in Imcarna- 
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tion. Rather, it seems, Incarnation can only take place in One 
individual once, for it is an eternal act of an eternal Being. 

“The individual, then, is the crown and coping-stone of Evolu- 
tion. It is in Spirit as such which has concreted itself, but which 
is, for all that, essentially spirit, that is in personality, that divine 
immanence reaches its goal; for immanence is but the prophecy and 
promise of personality, it is personality making itself known indi- 
rectly by way of influence, suggestion and premonition.” 

He seems not so happy, nor so clear in treating of the relation of God 
to the temporal order, though criticism should perhaps be reserved at this 
point because of its great difficulty for beings bound by the temporal 
order. What time can be to a timeless being who can tell, but that 
temporality has some meaning for the creator of the time order who 
can deny? At times his argument is weakened for philosophy by drop- 
ping into the mystical and rhapsodic poetics of the theologian, a device 
not needed in work presenting so high an order of thought and such 
clearness of logic. (It is a real and lasting contribution to this discus- 
sion.) At other times his philosophical judgment would be questioned 
as when he declares: 

“Philosophy is gradually becoming convinced that our final rest- 
ing-place in thought can only be upon the bosom of some A dsolute, 
whose main characteristic is that of a pure unity.” 

However, he shows a clearness of comprehension and facility in han- 
dling a vast field and variety of authorities from Confucius and the Ve- 
dantas to the most recent articles of the Hibbert Journal. One is led 
in anticipatory suspense to the seventh and “critical” chapter to a con- 
siderable disappointment. At last one would hear the author’s own 
conclusion of the matter in his own words but continues to be assailed 
by prolix quotation and dogmatic utterance. One instinctively feels 
that with such clearness and capability the author could have done 
better. He seems to the reviewer to be nearest the truth when he con- 
fesses the mystery of the incarnation is a revelation to the experience of 
living men. A satisfactory philosophical interpretation seems as far 
away as ever. Rak. 


In one of Dr. Whitehead’s earlier books he suggested that the origin 
of science was most likely a natural love of tidiness, for science was 
really a tidying up of the disorderly world of sense experience. A some- 
what similar idea seems to lie at the back of Dr. Whitehead’s view of 
religion in his Religion in the Making. He defines it as the force of 
belief cleansing the inward parts. Just as the love of tidiness gives us 
science so the desire to stabilize our character from the disturbance of 
emotions leads us to form a system of general truths in which we believe. 

Religion, Dr. Whitehead holds, arises in the emotion attendant on 
ritual and ritual goes back, he thinks, to a period not only before human 
history but before humanity begins. Ritual, he tells us, may be observed 
in the animals in their individual habits and collective evolutions. This 
appears to us rather fanciful. It is a little reminiscent of the Sunday 
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School moral we were to draw from observing how the chicken after 
drinking water always raises its little head in gratitude to the giver of 
good. Neither ritual nor its attendant emotion however is religion. 
Religion supposes belief, but it does not end with belief for belief at 
once evokes the need for rationalization. 


Dr. Whitehead illustrates his thesis by the two great world religions 
which have sought to rationalize their beliefs, Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. In Buddhism he sees a metaphysics generating a religion, in 
Christianity a religion seeking a metaphysics. 

The three grades or movements of the religion in the making,— 
ritual evoking emotion, belief, rationalization,—bring to mind the final 
triad of the Hegelian system,—art, revealed religion, philosophy,— 
though there is no indication that Dr. Whitehead has been influenced 
by Hegel. 

The four lectures are extraordinarily interesting. "The thought is 
fresh, original, direct and deeply earnest. The modern world, he tells 
us, has lost God and is seeking him. HAV C. 


In 4 Study in Moral Theory Professor Laird unites with a Kantian 
doctrine of the imperative an objective theory of values. The thesis 
of the author, briefly stated, is ‘that there is a necessary and synthetic 
connection between value and obligation in which the thought of value 
may be a guide to action. This is the plain, straightforward meaning 
of the ‘ought’ in morals, and the meaning which is usually contemplated 
in moral theory.” In insisting that “moral theory is concerned with 
reasons that justify action,” he adds that 

“The only reason which can possibly justify or condemn is a 
reason based upon worth or its opposite. A justifying reason (or 
a reason which shows that a given action ought to be performed), 
is a reason in terms of value.” 

The intimate connection between knowledge and duty is intrinsic. For 

“We recognize that the knowledge of good and evil imposes 
an obligation to act in accordance with such knowledge. Anyone 
who believes that certain actions are the best he can do, thereby 
admits that he ought to do them. ‘The ultimate analysis of 
moral experience in this matter is simply that the best does com- 
mand, although its commands may not be obeyed.” 

The author carefully distinguishes axiology and ethics. Whereas the 
former determines the nature of value, the latter is interested in the 
characterization and determination of the principles involved in the 
imperatives arising in the pursuit of values. Thus “every imperative, 
every normative injunction, is in reality moral,” and hence the moral 
import of all normative sciences must be admitted. 


A decidedly practical ethics results from this union of duty and 
yop s is 

value. ‘The ultimate moral question for any of us,” the author de- 

clares, “is the best use of the whole of our resources, capacities, and 

opportunities.” The realm of good itself is not to be divided into in- 
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trinsic and instrumental. Rather must values be classified into domi- 
nating and subordinate. The dominant values are conveniently desig- 
nated as truth, beauty, moral excellence, and happiness, each carrying 
its own imperative. The principle involved in the pursuit of value 
is that , 

“Anyone ought to do what according to his knowledge and 
belief is probably best, provided he has done his utmost to inform 
himself of the probable consequences of his actions. In principle, 
all rules are justified by their value if they are justified at all; and 
departures from them may themselves be justified on precisely the 
same principle. And it may be doubted whether any rule is such 
that it should probably be followed on every occasion. It is well 
to be temperate, but many are altogether too sober, and it is better 
for some to be drunk with their zeal.” 

In the end the artist of life “has to master rules, not simply obey 
them.” The practical character of ethics should not blind us, however, 
to the essential weakness of opportunism, namely, its indifference to 
remote consequences. 


The remaining portion of the volume elaborates the author’s defense 
of ethical idealism and social individualism. He agrees with Mr. Moore 
that good is indefinable, since values are irreducible to anything else. 
Against the psychologists he argues for the ethical integrity and ontologi- 
cal status of the self, defends a modified indetermination or tychism, 
and argues against biological naturalism in ethics. 

The Personalist may desire to quarrel with Professor Laird’s claim 
that values are qualities of things and may exist apart from persons, or 
again in his ontological dualism. But his discussion in sane, practical, 
and essentially correct. For, after all, in the author’s words, ‘‘value 
alone justifies action.” W. H. L. 


The haste with which temporalistic naturalism has appropriated the 
philosophy of William James has resulted in an unfortunate disregard 
of the religious nature which underlies so much of his thought. Julius 
Seelye Bixler in his Religion in the Philosophy of William James cor- 
rects this mistake by showing clearly the pervasiveness of James’s 
religious interest in all his philosophy. Often close to absolutism, and 
chargeable with philosophic inconsistencies produced by alternating 
moods, evidence is brought forward to prove that there was in James 
a genuine “conflict between two divergent religious interests,” and that 
his pluralism is motivated by both morality and religion. ‘The author 
has made use of some new and heretofore unpublished correspondence 
of James which throws light on the spiritual forces in his life. 


W: dake 


In The Literature of the Old Testament, by Julius A. Bewer, there 
has come to the desk the book for which we have been looking. A schol- 
arly, orderly, chronological study of Old Testament literature, that is 
ideal as a text and equally valuable as a reference work, adequately sat- 
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isfactory to the technician and simple enough for the inquiring student. 

It is well written and mechanically represents good book layout. A 
real objective is attained. One gets the sensation of the sweeping growth 
of Hebraic literature. One sees early gems in the rough, beholds the 
shining facets of the polished jewels of prophetic utterance, and in the 
final chapter on the canon and text of the Old Testament sees the 
treasure consigned to the sacred chest which shall be its final resting 
place. The types of literature are well presented, and one should get 
a new appreciation of the Bible’s beauty and its growth out of human 
experience. It is like strolling through a great picture gallery where 
there is beauty, correct lighting, and where even the arrangement of the 
pictures carries a message. 

Professor Bewer is to be thanked by those who are trying to lead 
others to an appreciation of the growth and character of the Old Testa- 
ment literature. Cary S. KNopr. 


William Forbes Cooley in The Aim of Jesus Christ, by using the 
historical method of inquiry, seeks to discover what Jesus was to his 
own generation and to himself. The book is, as the author says, an 
attempt to place the method and results of New Testament scholarship 
within the reach of non-technical readers as it deals with the aim and 
purpose of Jesus Christ. 

The Kingdom Ideal which he stresses so much might just as well 
have been called the Social Gospel of Jesus. There is nothing new in 
Cooley’s presentation of the subject matter. He seeks to strip Jesus 
Christ of all metaphysical speculation, and supernatural self-seeking, 
and traditional superstition and to make Him the historical Christ who 
stood as a great prophetic leader, who visioned clearly and adequately 
the gospel of social righteousness, and who remains its dramatic symbol. 
Christ is the foundation, not the founder of the Christian religion. 


“The Aim of Jesus Christ” is found in the opening petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer. His supreme interest was in transforming the world 
into an ideal home for man. 

He flays the church for her intellectual sluggishness and ecclesiastical 
domination. ‘The author thinks the church lost the aim and purpose of 
Jesus Christ during the first century and has never recovered it. He 
points out many failures in the past and urges the church to take 
seriously the words of its Master—‘‘Follow Me.” 

On the whole he has diagnosed the case very well, but has failed 
to prescribe any remedy. JoHN N. ASHLEY. 


In Jesus as Others Saw Him we have a new edition of a book pub- 
lished in England a number of years ago for the specific purpose of 
establishing a relation between Judaism and Jesus of Nazareth. Ac- 
cording to the author, who was a Jew of great influence in England in 
the early nineties, the life of Jesus divides itself into three sections :— 
the Legend, the Story, and the Myth. The supernatural elements of 
Christianity he assigns to the legendary and mythical sections and sees 
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no hope on this ground of reconciliation between the Jewish and Chris- 
tian standpoint. With regard to the story of the life of Jesus, he sees 
no reason why substantial unanimity should not exist between Jews and 
Christians as to the historic reality of Jesus and as to the nature of his 
activity. He finds but little novelty in the notes struck by Jesus,—the 
Fatherhood of God, the spiritual excellence of poverty and the like—and 
attributes these teachings to the Jewish “Two Ways” or catechism of 
the time. The substance of the book is in the form of narrative, the 
story of one Meshullam Ben Zadok, a contemporary of Jesus and a 
member of the Sanhedrim. Episodes which in the New Testament nar- 
rative might seem to reflect upon the spirit of Judaism are reinterpreted 
and explained. For example, in the case of the woman taken in sin, 
the narrative describes a previous hearing before the Sanhedrim and 
the dismissal of the case and makes the inquiry of Jesus merely a test 
question. The crown of thorns was “‘a faded rosewreath of some revel- 
ler.’ As Dr. Abrahams says in his introduction, it is all more ingenious 
than convincing but it is a literary curiosity which will be of great 
interest to Jews and Christians alike. 


Dr. Robinson’s book The God of the Liberal Christian is a fine spirit- 
ed presentation of the modernist position. He makes a sharp distinction 
between Social Theology and the New Theism. Social Theologians 
have broken away from the liberal Theology which has been developing 
during the last century and have associated themselves with the prag- 
matic and naturalistic philosophies. The new Theists on the other 
hand are endeavoring to carry forward the progressive movement in 
Theology initiated by Schleiermacher. In many of its aspects American 
Liberal Christianity is dominated by the social school : 


“It has been earnestly concerned to save the younger generation, 
especially in the colleges and universities, from a complete sur- 
render to agnosticism and atheism. Recognizing the movement 
of revolt against traditionalism and orthodoxy among the intelli- 
gentsia, and the danger of this developing into an open hostility 
to every religious interpretation of life, the social theologians have 
made an heroic effort to stem the tide and to hold the youth of 
America to their Christian vows. By emphasizing social service 
as the essence of religion, by portraying Jesus as a social reformer, 
and by interpreting his teachings as a challenge to abuses in the 
industrial social order, in the midst of which we live, they have 
been able, at least to an appreciable extent, to attract and control 
for Christianity the inherent idealism of youth.” 

It also has given strong support to the movement in behalf of inter- 
nationalism and the abolition of war. The danger is that Protestant 
Christianity will become absorbed in philanthropy and the complete sec- 
ularization of the life of its adherents will be achieved. The new theist 
finds in religion man’s deliberate effort to penetrate beyond the mysteri- 
ous veil of nature, physical and social alike, to the invisible and perfect 
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God, who planted a restless yearning for Himself in man’s spirit when 
He evolved him from the star dust out of which the earth was formed. 

One possible error to which Dr. Robinson falls is the confusion of 
the divisions of Anglican Theology with American Fundamentalism and 
Modernism. He mentions, for instance, on page six, “the might move- 
ment” in the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Established Church 
of England. No one can deny the existence in Anglican Christianity 
of sharply defined tendencies, but in the interest of historical accuracy 
it should be pointed out that the debate is rather between the adherents 
of the Catholic and Protestant positions rather than between Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists, as we use the term in America. 

Few, if any, Anglicans would insist on the literal interpretation of the 
Old Testament narrative, and although there would be a rather general 
insistence on the traditional interpretation of the life and person of Jesus, 
an extreme Catholic might seem to the Protestant Fundamentalist to 
be a dangerous liberal. In other words, the line of demarkation is some- 
what different and the Anglo-Catholic speaks an entirely different lan- 
guage from the Fundamentalist of the Bryan type. It is fair to say that 
the Anglican modernist, however, has much in common with the Pro- 
testant modernist, but not quite in accord with the facts to call the 
divisions in Anglicanism “essentially the same warfare” as that which 
faces certain branches of American Protestantism. 

The first two volumes are both an application of the “case method” 
in social and theological study. Each one shows unmistakable signs of 
its origin. “The biographical sketches in Makers of Freedom were writ- 
ten by men whose background is one of active missionary and social 
propaganda, while Heretics, Saints and Martyrs was born of Dr. Pal- 
mer’s deep historic sense. Makers of Freedom is essentially homiletic 
in character although unmarred by serious prejudices. ‘The sketches of 
Wesley and Luther are especially well done. 


Dr. Palmer’s book is fundamentally different in spirit. It includes 
seven papers treating of the Anabaptists, Joachim of Floris, Angelus 
Silesius, Isaac Watts, Perpetua and Felicitas, Mani and the New Testa- 
ment Conceptions of Jesus. It is no reflection on either book to say 
that Heretics, Saints and Martyrs is the more serious volume. ‘Though 
not lacking in interest, it shows signs of painstaking scholarship and rare 
conscientiousness. Both books are well worth reading. 

W. BERTRAND STEVENS. 


From Ovid to Santa Monica 

OVID AND HIS INFLUENCE, by Epwarp KENNarD RAnp. Mar- 
shall Jones Company, Boston. 1925. Pp. xii-184. 

MOHAMMED, by R. F. Dissre. The Viking Press, N. Y. 1926. 
Pp. 257. $3.00. 

MONICA, or, THE CHRONICLE OF MARCUS, A POEM, by 
SAMUEL VALENTINE Cote. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 
1926. Pp. 89. $1.50. 
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Ovid was a writer too clever for his own age which, like our own or 
any other, penalizes mere cleverness. As the result he was early forced 
into the retirement of exile. But his influence persisted in spite of this. 
The story of his work, his influence, and his relation to later writers is 
delightfully told by Professor Rand in his Ovid and His Influence, one 
of the valued series of Our Debt to Greece and Rome. It is the kind 
of book for a coat pocket or a hand-bag and it throws light on our lit- 
erary history. The author traces the influence of Ovid on later Roman 
literature, on the troubadours, Dante, Jean de Meun’s Romance of the 
Rose, Boccaccio and even John Milton. The book contains copious ref- 
erence and a suggestive bibliography. The publishers have done a con- 
structive service for the cause of common culture in the projection and 
carrying out of this series. 


In these days of free inquiry and political readjustment, religion, 
which is at the heart of nationality, comes under close scrutiny. And 
there are three great world religions, Christianity, Buddhism and Mo- 
hammedanism. ‘The last is not dead; we hear of an English nobleman 
who has recently become Moslem. And it might rule in the Philippines 
if we left the islands to their own devices. “The root of the matter 
must have been in the great prophet. Dibble’s Mohammed has there- 
fore a living interest for modern readers. 


In religious discussion, where comparative religion has a growing call, 
the mention of Mohammed is frequent. In the talk on religion and 
science which the late Luther Burbank gave in a San Francisco church 
not long before his death, he mentioned the prophet of Allah; but in a 
crude way which showed that he was out of his field. And Edison 
has recently named Mohammed among those religious teachers who 
have had more influence on the progress of civilization than the votaries 
of science. 


This readable biography of the great Arabian gives Mohammed as a 
man without any pretensions to sanctity; his dying words were a prayer 
that no one might worship at his tomb. And the religious attitude gen- 
erally is gibing and defective; so much that the reader longs for more 
sympathy with Mohammed’s religious ideals. For the Mohammedan 
mosque is preeminently a place of prayer; and Islam is a revelation of 
the righteous God of Abraham. The book is valuable as giving us 
the surroundings and personal habits rather than the soul of Moham- 
med. ‘There are ten chapters: beginning with Arabia, Early Years, 
Allah and Mohammed; and ending with Avocations, The Triumphant 
Return, Mohammed and Allah. The repetition of the third in a reverse 


ares at the close is significant. Humanism gets rid of deity and ab- 
sorbs it. 


No matron in history holds a higher place than the mother of St. 
Augustine, on whom she impressed her faith and ideals. Her name re- 
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mains in a popular resort in Southern California, and residents ought 
to welcome this fine poetic tribute to her character. The late President 
Cole of Wheaton Seminary, who kept up and enhanced the reputation 
of this school for girls, had a real poetic vein, and this posthumous vol- 
ume may be classed as his masterpiece. In Monica, a book containing 
a hundred pages of mellifluous blank verse which hides exact thought, 
he tells his story of fourteen hundred years ago, interspersed with lyrics 
after the manner of Tennyson’s “The Princess.” The closing lines are 
lyrical, and the final stanzas may be quoted: 


There is a whence and whither of all love, 
All sacrifices, all light that shines abroad: 


Comes love of hate? Or is the source above 
In other Love? Why ask if there be God, 


We that behold these angels everywhere 
Descending and ascending, and might trace 
Within the cloud that crowns the sacred stair 
Of human life, our heavenly Father’s face! 
James Main Dixon. 


Miscellaneous 


MAN AND THE STATE, by Wiriiam Ernest Hockine. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1926. Pp. xv-463. $4.00. 


Professor Hocking writes with ease and expounds his views lucidly 
and this often disguises the real difficulties of the problems with which 
he deals. Even so however he has found it necessary to invent a new 
term to give expression to his theory, the quite ugly word “commotivity.” 
We wish he had felt he could do without it and we think he loses more 
by it than he gains, for the idea he wants to express by it is in no sense 
obscure. It is not easy in a few words to give an idea of the general 
argument, because the problem is viewed from such diverse standpoints. 
He considers the General Will is not a mere abstraction but an active 
and concrete reality, and he seeks to show why it cannot seek expression 
in a Universal State but divides up into obstinate entities or nation-states. 
The will of the State, he says, is a general will but not will-in-general. 
It is a will to secure the destiny of the will in a definite area and by 
definite deeds. It is the will of a nation. Hew.-c: 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE, by THomas VERNOR 
SmitH. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1926. 
Pp. vii-210. $1.50. 

One hesitates, for fear of being misunderstood, to criticise a work like 
T. V. Smith’s The Democratic Way of Life since it contains so many 
wholesome points of view with which the most exacting religious man 
is in hearty agreement. One wonders why it is so common with present 
day writers to exaggerate their disagreement with a certain decaying 
and minority type of religion by damning all religious people in the 
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same phrase. It is that caricature of religion which the writer unfor- 
tunately finds all too common rather than the faithful majority of well 
meaning and well acting people with whom the author goes out of his 


way to quarrel. 

The author recognizes the place of self-control in all successful insti- 
tutions of Democracy but strangely fails to grasp the relation to self- 
control of religion of the true order. For this he would fatuously, it 
seems to us, substitute “education,” which is the popular modern pana- 
cea for all ills, but which springs from a shallow philosophy. Not out 
of the mind but out of the heart are the issues of life. 


RR... Fa 


MY GRAY GULL, AND OTHER ESSAYS, by Witt1amM VALEN- 
TINE KELLEY. The Abingdon Press, N. Y. Pp. 240. 


These essays of the veteran editor Dr. W. V. Kelley savor of the past, 
the rich and sweet, but often somewhat unctuous, Victorian era, when 
Browning was diligently studied and absorbed, and Kipling had just 
impressed the reading public. The first essay, “My Gray Gull,” is 
prefaced by no fewer than four quotations from Browning. It gives a 
title to the whole selection, culled from a sentence that lingered with 
its beauty of phrase and thought in his memory: “My gray gull lifts 
wings against the nightfall and takes the dim leagues with a fearless 
eye.” It was uttered by a patient recovering from ether treatment 
given in two surgical operations, who thus described the behavior of 
his faculties. ‘This serenity of inward belief marks the pages of the 
volume, which contain the matured conclusions and convictions of a 
long and studious life. To every intelligent mind, he declares, doubt of 
the Eternal Goodness should be as impossible as it is fatal: 

A loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds. 
So ends the chapter entitled: ““A Business Man’s Philosophy.” 


J. M. D. 


THE CRIERS OF THE SHOPS, by Suertock Bronson Gass. 
Marshall Jones Company. Boston. Pp. 364. 


A very intriguing and effective figure has given rise to this rather 
unusual volume of essays. ‘The writer pictures in his introductory essay, 
entitled “The Bazaar,” a sort of intellectual fair of the present century 
into the booths of which the various criers are luring us to buy their gilt 
gingerbread. We are presented in successive essays, gently satirical and 
philosophical in character, with some of the provoking sophistries that 
puzzle and irritate the thoughtful American as he looks out upon the 
world of drama, scholarship, literature, music, educational theory, and 
social manners and customs. We have the feeling of sitting in the quiet 
and decent drawing-room of some well-bred, wise, and low-voiced spec- 
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tator of life who is entertaining us with his observations. But though 
each new conversation heightens our expectancy of something really 
worth while, the voice is so low and so very well-bred that we find our- 
selves perilously near going to sleep in the presence of our host. It is 
rarely that a book of essays intrigues our curiosity and disappoints our 
expectation so persistently as does this collection. One has the feeling 
that he is constantly missing something very good, and that if the book 
were not so well written it would be more understandable. Among the 
best of the essays are those entitled “The Highbrow in the Democ- 
racy,” “Literature,” and “The Intolerable Subject of Education.” 
Louis WANN. 


PSYCHOLOGIES OF 1925, by Mapison BeNnTLEY and others. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 1926. Pp. 412. 


In the midst of discordant confusion in the arena of contemporary 
psychology the student and general reader are apt to find themselves 
in a state of bewilderment, unless, more unhappily, there has been im- 
bibing at the spring of a single point of view with a resulting sublime 
unawareness of those significant and difficult philosophic problems which 
divide scientists in this department of human knowledge. What is 
needed, and what is hard to find, is a readable volume giving summary 
statements of the whole field such that there shall be provided in psy- 
chology a sane mental perspective in an age with violent tendencies to 
mental distortion. 

It has been the purpose of the psychological department of Clark 
University, through the Powell Foundation, to present first as a series of 
lectures at that university, and later in publication, a cross-section of con- 
temporary psychology which shall give clearly the fundamental positions 
assumed by each school, as stated by leading representatives of each im- 
portant movement. Psychologies of 1925 is a splendid contribution in 
providing for the general reader succinct and popularly-written state- 
ments of the great currents in psychological thought at the present 
moment. Behaviorism is represented by Watson and Hunter, dynamic 
psychology by Woodworth, the German Gestalt movement by Koftka 
and Koehler, purposive theories by Prince and McDougall, reaction 
psychology by Dunlap, and structuralism by Bentley. The volume is 


edited by Professor Murchison of Clark University. 
Wei lt 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


CONCERNING THE INNER LIFE, by EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, N. Y. 1926. Pop. xii-122. $1.00. 


THE ZOROASTRIAN DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE 
FROM DEATH TO THE INDIVIDUAL JUDGMENT, by 
Jat Dasrur Cursetyi Pavry. Columbia University Press, N. Ya 
1926, Pp. xxviii-119. $2.50. 

THE IMPASSIBILITY OF GOD, by J. K. Moztey. The Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. xii-187. 7s. 6d. 


THE EVOLUTION OF VALUES, by C. Bouctz. Henry Holt 
and Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. xxxvii-277. $2.00. 


NATURAL LAWS AND HUMAN HOPES, by M. C. Orrto. 
Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 97. $.90. 


THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDA AND 
UPANISHADS, by ArrtHurR BerrieDALe KeitH. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1925. Vol. 31 Pp. 312; Vol. 
32 Pp. 313-683. 

THE UNIVERSAL FAITH, COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
FROM THE CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT, by the REveREND 
H. H. Gowen. Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Pp. x-210. 

THE PHENOMENA OF THE BIBLE, by Georce A. GREENE. 
Dorrance and Company, Philadelphia. 1926. Pp. 147. $1.75. 


“MY IDEA OF GOD,” A SYMPOSIUM OF FAITH, edited by 
JosepH Fort Newron. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
1926. Pp. ix-286. $2.50. 


STATEMENT AND INFERENCE, by Georce Cook Witson. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, N. Y. 1926. Vol. I 
Pp. clxiv-409; Vol. II vi-901. £1 11s 6d net. 

THE AMERICAN RACE PROBLEM, by Epwarp Byron 
Reuter. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 
xii-448. $2.75, 

PURPOSIVE EVOLUTION, by Epmunp Noster. Henry Holt and 
Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. xi-578. $5.00. 

CENTURY READINGS IN THE ENGLISH ESSAY, edited by 
res Wann. The Century Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. xx-529. 

ADULT EDUCATION, by Josepn K. Hart. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
N.- Yo 0192755 Pp, eil-ae bee pees 

A STUDY OF GERSONIDES IN HIS PROPER PERSPEC- 


TIVE, by Nima H. Apierstum. Columbia University Press, 
Neote 1920, ePpeix-l40 eale7s, 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


Professor James H. Muirhead is internationally known in the 
field of philosophy. He is professor of philosophy at the University of 
Birmingham, England. ‘Therefore when he asks the question: “What 
is Philosophy Anyhow?” his answer is sure to be of interest. 


Helen Cary Chadwick, whose poems have been widely copied, 
especially from the Boston Evening Transcript, in collaboration with her 
husband, Henry Chadwick, has published one volume of verse, “Far 
From the Stone Streets.”” We welcome her to the pages of The Per- 
sonalist with Through a Cathedral Window. 


Since to ask what is philosophy is to raise the question of What is 
Reality? the Editor discusses the nature of Reality under the title: 
Life, the Essence of Being. 


Professor Roberts, head of the Department of Philosophy at Red- 
lands University, follows with a discussion of Relativity and its relation 


to Life. 


Our readers are already well acquainted with Trowbridge Larned, 
newspaper critic and writer, who treats with his usual vein of humor: 


French While You Wait. 


Millicent Davis Dilley’s exquisite verse “There is no death,” 
which appeared in a recent number of The Personalist, will have made 
our readers doubly anxious to discover more verse from her pen. The 
wish is happily gratified in ood Sorrel. 


The Editor presents with this issue a new name to The Personalist 
readers, that of Olga Koksharova, who writes of her impressions of 
The Baikal Forest. The Editor only wishes that he might disclose more 
of the personal life 01 Miss Koksharova, who is a young Russian refugee 
whose experience has been both thrilling and harrowing. 


Virginia Taylor McCormick, editor of The Lyric, presents Oscar 


Wilde from a new angle. Mrs. McCormick is already well known to 
The Personalist readers. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


@ It is discernment rather than a foolish optimism 
that looks through the present welter of opinions, 
conflict of ideas and world revolution to discover the 
signs of recovery through a new evaluation of 
personality. 

@ The impotence of old watch-cries, the loss of 
former means of reckoning, the disappearance of the 
guideposts of other days means not chaos but a 
return of the human spirit to that which is depend- 
able within itself. This means in fact a return to 
Personalism. 

@ Socrates, Augustine and Kant were Personalists 
The first after Sophism had reduced moral mandates 
to a mockery and taken from the Athenian citizenry 
its belief in moral values. Augustine followed the 
collapse of the Roman Empire and the supposed 
vanishing of culture with a new appeal to personal- 
ity and the undying moral mandates of a City of 
God. And Kant once more affirmed the inde- 
pendent creativity of the human mind when all had 
been reduced to complete skepticism by the think- 
ing of Hume. 

@ It is only upon the death of the old that founda- 
tions of a newer, finer and better civilization can be 
built. The Personalist will look forward therefore 
with hope and expectation not for a salvation which 
is to descend upon him from above, but for one 
which is to spring up within him. 

@ We will for a limited time advance your subscrip- 
tion and send the magazine to some friend of yours, 
a new subscriber, both for one year for three dollars. 
@ Act now, using the form below. 


I wish to take advantage of your introductory offer. 
Please send The Personalist for one year to: 


and advance my own subscription for one year to the fol- 
lowing address: 


Enclosed find (check ) for three dollars. 
(Postal order) 


